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Honest Weight—.000,000,000,001 of a gram 


T he chemist pictured here 
is measuring the quanti¬ 
ties of silver ion concentration 
in Du Pont “Superior” Nega¬ 
tive emulsion. 

Variations of silver ion 
amounting to only a millionth 
of a millionth of a gram per 
liter have a profound effect 
upon the characteristics of film 
emulsions. Even these infinites¬ 


imal weights must be accu¬ 
rately determined. 

This is another precision 
study conducted at the Du Pont 
Research and Control Labora¬ 
tories. It is a routine operation 
important in the manufacture 
of all Du Pont Motion Picture 
Film, to assure you of depend¬ 
able quality and uniform re¬ 
sults at all times. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products De¬ 
partment, Wilmington 98, Del. 
In New York: Empire State 
Bldg. In Hollywood: Smith 
85 Aller, Ltd. 


#PH) 


MOTION PICTURE 
FILM 

Better Things for Better Living . . . 

THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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That’s why there 
are no Eyemos 
for civilian use 
for the duration 


Eyemos have always been famous for their unfailing 
performance under conditions that put both men and 
machines to the supreme test. Good going or tough— 
Eyemo gets the picture. That is why our armed forces 
need every Eyemo we have or can build. The need is so 
acute, in fact, that all Eyemos must go to the armed 
services. That’s why we can’t supply civilian demands 
for this famous 35mm. camera. 

But this war won’t last forever. When the boys come 
marching home, you’ll again be able to get any one of 
the seven Eyemo models that best suits your needs . . . 
and then, as in the past, if your particular requirements 


call for a special Eyemo—we will modify any model 
to suit you. You’ll never have to accept a compromise 
in an Eyemo Camera. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


♦ Opti-onics is OPTIcs ... elec- 
trONics . . . mechanics. It is 

research and engineering by 
Bell & Howell in these three 
related sciences to accomplish 
many things never before ob¬ 
tainable. Today Opti-onics is a 
WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will 
be a SERVANT ... to work, pro¬ 
tect, educate, and entertain. 

♦ Trade-mark registered 



EYEMO MODELS P AND Q 

most complete of the seven stand¬ 
ard models, have three-arm offset 
turret, prismatic focuser with 
magnifier, and provisions for 
electric motor and external film 
magazines. Speeds: Model P— 

4, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 f.p.s.; 

Model Q—8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and 
48 f.p.s. 

WILL YOU MAIL THIS TO US NOW? 

Special arrangements are being made in our service department to 
recondition for Government use all of the Eyemo Cameras we can 
obtain. You may have exactly the lenses needed for important 
military service. If you will sell—fill out the information blank in 
this advertisement. 



Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 



BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
EYEMOS WANTED FOR WAR SERVICE 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1848 Larchmont Avenue Date. 

Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

For the purpose of aiding the war effort, I am willing to sell my 

EYEMO Camera, Model.Serial No. 

It has been modified as follows:. 


I will sell this camera for $.and will pay 

transportation and insurance to Chicago. 

This camera is: 

.In good operating condition 

.Inoperative or damaged (give details):. 


Price above includes these lenses: 


I offer the following additional lenses at the prices shown 


here:. 

Name.Address. 

City & State.AC10-43 


Do Not Ship Until You Receive Instructions from Factory! 
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MICKEV SAVSs 


Illustration from Walt Disney's Feature, 
"VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER," Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky's best-selling book 


‘BUY BONDS 


BLITZ FRfTZ' 


*FANTASY OF FACTS... 

Fritz had bad luck with the first aerial machine gun in World War I because it 
shot off his propeller! Then a synchronizing device was developed that sent bullets 
between the blades. 25 years later, turret gunners were damaging their tail as¬ 
semblies so ADEL engineers developed a reversing hydraulic valve which auto¬ 
matically swings turret guns beyond danger points in 1 -20th of a second. ADEL 
equipment on leading United Nations' planes was an evolution of original plans 
for making cinematographic equipment. From a unique lens focusing device came a 
carburetor dual control mechanism which, in turn, led to the development of other 
aircraft products. After Victory look to ADEL for new and superior cinemato¬ 
graphic equipment, made with the engineering skills that gave ADEL international 
acceptance in aviation. Harken to Mickey and hasten that Victory! 

VICTORY... -6Au> A D E L - A G E 

*TRADE MARK COPYRIGHT 1943 ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 



PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP 


TV, *V<1- 


Engineering Offices: Dallas, Texas • Detroit, 
Michigan • Dayton, Ohio • Hagerstown, Mary¬ 
land • Seattle, Washington • Toronto, Canada 
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The Evolution of 
Transparency Process 
Photography 

By FARCIOT EDOUART, A. S. C. 



I T’S like Topsy, it just grew, and from 
an engineering viewpoint, the Trans¬ 
parency or projected-background pro¬ 
cess of special-effects cinematography, 
got off to a most unfortunate start. It 
was never invented, in the strict sense 
of the word—much less engineered. It 
just simply happened. And from its 
earliest beginnings, it had to take off its 
coat and go to work, with no opportunity 
for being engineered into a technologic¬ 
ally streamlined coordination of methods 
and equipment. 

For quite a number of years before 
the process became a reality, many of 
us throughout the industry who had been 
specializing on what used to be called 
Trick photography” had been thinking 
how valuable it would be if we could pro¬ 
ject a moving picture onto a translucent 
screen behind our set and actors, and 
rephotograph these two elements in such 
a way as to produce the illusion that 
the projected background was as real 
and as much a part of the composite 
scene as the actual foreground and ac¬ 
tors. But we could only dream of it. 
Three key factors were lacking to make 
the dream into reality. We needed a 
simple, non-mechanical method of syn¬ 
chronizing the background projector and 
the foreground camera. We needed 
negative emulsions of sufficient sensi¬ 
tivity to enable us to record the back- 
projected picture. And we needed optics 
and light sources of increased power to 
enable us to get a brighter image 
through our background screens. 

Then, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, all of these things were, in rela¬ 
tively quick succession, thrown into our 
laps. The advent of sound gave us a 
variety of simple electrical hook-ups for 
interlocking camera and projector. The 
first “super-sensitive” panchromatic 
emulsions gave us the increased film- 
speed we needed. The projection re¬ 
quirements of increasingly large theatres 
improved the optics and light sources 
available for projection, and the still 
greater projection requirements of the 
wide film flurry of eleven years ago 
completed the development. 

We had what we wanted! 

Inevitably, individuals in several dif¬ 
ferent studios threw these various units 
together as best they could, and started 


making back - projec¬ 
tion shots. That the 
results were success¬ 
ful is probably more 
to the credit of the 
skillful craftsmen who 
operated this pioneer 
equipment than to any 
enduring merit of the 
equipment itself. 

Still, the many- 
fathered idea worked. 

It worked so well, in 
fact that the trans¬ 
parency or back pro¬ 
jection process imme- 
mediately became a very vital adjunct 
to production. To a very great extent 
it eliminated long location-trips, with 
all the increased costs and hazardous 
delays such trips involve. It minimized 
the need for hiring a full-sized ship and, 
with technicians and cast aboard, cruis¬ 
ing expensively up and down the seas 
in search of the right combination of 
backgrounds and weather. It completely 
eliminated the technical difficulties and 
not infrequent dangers involved in mak¬ 
ing by straightforward methods scenes 
showing our actors riding horses, autos, 
airplanes, speedboats, and the like. It 
afforded complete control of lighting on 
all of these scenes. 

In a word, it conformed ideally to the 
industry’s ever-present ideal of getting 
the best possible picture under the most 
completely controllable conditions, and 
with a minimum of time, expense and 
danger. 

No wonder, then, that ever since, the 
industry’s use of this process has con¬ 
stantly increased. In 1930 — the last 
year before the introduction of this 
process, my own department made 146 
composite process shots. The following 
year, using the projection process, this 
figure was more than doubled, while the 
cost per scene was reduced. Within two 
years, this figure was itself doubled, 
while economy and effectiveness ad¬ 
vanced. And every year since then, we 
have had to make more and more trans¬ 
parency shots. Today, hardly a picture 
goes out without some of these scenes 
in it. 


Moreover, producers and directors 
constantly pressed us to give them 
greater scope, through the use of larger 
and yet larger screens. When the process 
was first used, a scene inside a closed 
car, with a screen six or eight feet wide 
was something to be happy about. But 
before long, demand had forced us to 
find ways of using screens 12, 15, 18 
and 20 feet across. But still came the 
cry for greater and yet greater scope. 
When we succeeded in using a 24-foot 
screen, we had already demands for 
shots that would call for a 36-foot 
screen. My most recent scenes made 
use of twin screens totalling 48 feet in 
width—and the end is not yet! 

From an engineering viewpoint, this 
was decidedly all wrong. Our equipment 
was not engineered to do this work, and 
certainly the different components were 
not engineered to work together as a 
unit. All of us in this field necessarily 
had had to build our own equipment. We 
would usually take the best projector- 
head we could get and equip it with a 
camera-type pilot-pin movement. Some 
of us used Bell & Howell movements, 
some used Mitchells; all were readapted 
to this service as best we could. 

It was the same way with projection 
lenses—projector lamphouses—electrical 
control systems, and everything. Though 
finely made, the best equipment in any 
studio was an engineering makeshift. It 
is an everlasting miracle that they per¬ 
formed as well as they did. 

The manufacturers of the various com- 
(Continued on Page 380) 
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The £ixth £ehJe 

f)n Jilin mechanicA 

By HAL HALL 


W E present here the news about 
an invention that may revolu¬ 
tionize film music and open thus 
far unexplored realms of dormant or¬ 
ganic beauty. 

The greatest artists such as Lionardo 
da Vinci, Michaelangelo, Durer and 
others, were unanimous in realizing that 
all forms of art spring from the same 
purpose and are subject to a common 
law. The knowledge of this law permits 
the establishing of a link between di¬ 
verse manifestations of art. Savants 
such as Helmholtz for example, be¬ 
lieved that it would be possible to es¬ 
tablish rules analogous to those of 
counterpoint in drawings and architec¬ 
tural structures. 

With the scientific attempts of Fisch- 
inger to interpret music by forms, we 
now associate a new effort by Dr. 
Dmitri Marianoff, former son-in-law of 
Professor Albert Einstein, and his col¬ 
laborator, Engineer A. van Hulm, to 
capture music from visible forms. 

“Like musical harmony, architecture, 
paintings and sculpture are also subject 
to the laws of counterpoint,” Dr. Mari¬ 
anoff explains. “The transformation of 
complicated architectural designs into 
film registration would necessitate a 
synthetisation of sound waves and the 
music obtained would be but a synthesis 
of the real music inherent in the work 
of art it represents. Although this 
would leave the composer a certain free¬ 
dom for creation, he would, however, al¬ 
ways have as a point of departure the 
given form. Thus, his music would al¬ 
ways retain the inspiration of the work 
of art it represents. 

“Helmholtz already had the idea of 
‘sonore ornament’; he had discovered it 
mathematically but had no means at 
his disposal of representing sound 
graphically. He was able to make the 
connection between architecture and the 
fundamental bass, but was unable to 
base this on physical facts. 

“Today, by the use of the new inven¬ 
tion, music can be produced from orna¬ 
ments and forms. 

“The mystery of relationship of music 
and architecture, music and paintings, 
has been sensed throughout the ages. 
Now we can have the proof on film of 
these ancient affirmations. The mystery 
of ‘geometrical music’ in the works of 
Lionardo da Vinci, Durer, Rembrandt, 
can now be explained. The way in which 


Pythagoras used to establish his theory 
of harmony proves that even the an¬ 
cients showed like tendencies, which 
manifested themselves by repetition of 
certain proportions. 

“During the Renaissance the ‘Treaty 
of Painting’ by Lionardo or the work of 
Durer on the art of measurements and 
proportions of the body, were the ob¬ 
ject of theoretical studies.” 

Dr. Marianoff and Hulm plan to make 
a series of films in which they will show 
how music can be captured from forms. 
They intend to illustrate the composi¬ 
tion of Raphael’s masterpiece, “Sixtinic 
Madonna”, which rests on the principle 
of the pentagram and other perfect pro¬ 
portions. Along with the graphic de¬ 
velopment, or rather grapho-tectonic de¬ 
velopment, one would cause the corre¬ 
sponding sounds to ring out while the 
geometrical figures were being built up. 
The first film planned by the inventors 
will be called “The Song of the Mod¬ 
ern City”. 

“Film music as it is today is not 
organically tied with the collective film 
arts,” explains Dr. Marianoff. 

“An arranger, led by the mood of 
single scenes and the general theme of 
a picture, usually takes ‘freely’ from 
the library of world music that, which 
in his imagination is associated with the 
plot or scenery of the picture. Ignoring 
the logical unity with which the orig¬ 
inal composer has built his creation, the 
arranger takes a part of such a com¬ 
position, blends it with parts of works 
of other composers and makes the musi¬ 
cal background for the film. This pro¬ 
fessionally well-prepared and pleasant 
accompanying music does not disturb 
the spectator’s ear and helps him digest 
the pictorial food. Large studios, when 
making an expensive picture, often put 
into the hands of a notable composer 
the writing of his own music. In most 
cases this is only a finer ‘illustration’ 
of the plot. It happens rarely, as in the 
case of George Gershwin and a few 
other composers, that a composition is of 
cinematic nature; but through its own 
dominating value, this music comes to 
the foreground as an independent fac¬ 
tor. Instead, music should be an or¬ 
ganic part of the motion picture in 
‘natural’ unison with acting, sound, 
color, photography, etc. 

“Just as thoughts are voiced through 
the spoken word, so the silent forms of 



Top of page, Raphael's famous painting, 
"Sixtinic Madonna." 


Opposite page, this drawing shows the graphic de¬ 
lineation of geometric figures symbolizing Raphael's 
philosophy, and is the first step toward the musical 
transposition of the master's eternal creation. 

Above, Tchurlanis' painting—"Sonata of Pyramids." 
Here the noted artist painted music on canvas. 

nature, architecture, painting and all 
the visible lines of the universe that lie 
before our eyes—can be heard. 

“ . . . the marble blocks of a Greek 
Temple, its ornaments, dancing priest¬ 
esses, Egyptian pyramids, landscapes, 
the colonnades of Rameseum—all this 
can be heard. Music, dormant in the 
architecture of Islam, India and China 
... in the Gothic domes and windows 
and facades — can be awakened to 
sound. . . . 

“The noted Lithuanian artist, Tchur¬ 
lanis, believed that the painted music on 
canvas. ... How good it would be to 

(Continue don Page 384) 
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Cameramen % Uniform 

By LIEUT. ARTHUR E. ARLING, U.S.N.R. 

Member American Society of Cinematographers 


T HIS is not to be an eye-witness 
account of the Battle of the Coral 
Sea or the Battle of Midway, as 
those battles have been covered by more 
able writers than myself and at a time 
when they were headline news. Rather, 
I shall endeavor to pass along for what 
interest and value they may be my ex¬ 
periences with the photographic equip¬ 
ment used in covering these battles. 

While engaged in making a factual 
photographic report for the Navy De¬ 
partment on the damage inflicted on our 
Hawaiian military and naval establish¬ 
ments by the Japanese attack of De¬ 
cember 7, 1941, I received orders from 
my commanding officer, Comdr. John 
Ford, to board a heavy cruiser which 
was bound for the Coral Sea area in 
the South Pacific, where the Japs were 
still making unchecked progress in their 
invasion of the Solomons and other 
South Sea Islands. 

I reported aboard with one photo¬ 
graphic specialist, Stephen M. Newmark, 
Splc(P), USNR, to assist me. Our cam¬ 
era gear consisted of one Mitchell cam¬ 
era, one Eyemo and two 16mm. maga¬ 
zine-loading Cine-Kodaks, with acces¬ 
sories and film. 


As soon as we were quartered, I be¬ 
gan a tour of the ship seeking suitable 
camera positions. It was at once ap¬ 
parent that a modern battle cruiser, 
bristling as it is with anti-aircraft bat¬ 
teries, provides little space for possible 
camera setups. After trying several 
crowded places I finally decided to place 
the Mitchell on a machine gun platform 
high on the mainmast above the flying 
bridge and just below the sky lookout. 
Here in a space where four 50 cal. 
machine guns had been replaced by two 
of the new 20mms., I found just room 
to set my tripod and command an angle 
of view of about 220°. 

To be ever ready for that call to 
general quarters that came when we 
were in enemy waters several times a 
day, we kept the Mitchell threaded at 
all times, merely removing it intact 
from the tripod, which was left stand¬ 
ing, and stowing it as a unit in a 
ready ammunition box which being of 
double compartment construction, pro¬ 
vided protection from the tropical heat 
as well as the tropical showers. To 
cover action as it might occur at other 
parts of the ship, I relied on the Eyemo 
and the two Cine-Kodaks. One Cine and 


the Eyemo I kept in the chart room on 
the bridge, and the other Cine I kept 
in my quarters, the object, always to 
have a camera at hand. 

The Navigation Officer was kind 
enough to give us space to stow our 
film in the chart room which was heav¬ 
ily insulated and remained quite cool 
even when other parts of the ship were 
sweltering hot. I preferred the even 
temperature of this room to the ex¬ 
treme cold of the only available re¬ 
frigerators. We dehydrated both our 
35mm. plus X and our 16mm. Koda- 
chrome, and experienced no trouble, al¬ 
though our film was not developed until 
several weeks later. We found that an 
empty powder bag container from the 
8 inch guns made an ideal dehydration 
chamber. It was just the right size 
to take the 400 ft. roll and could be 
sealed airtight. Incidentally, the ship 
used these containers to stow emergency 
rations aboard the life rafts. 

My selection of lenses proved ade¬ 
quate, the wide angle 25mm. and 35mm. 
being invaluable when shots involving 
men in action aboard our own ship were 
desired. The long focal 18 inch lens 
when reaching for action far away. The 
Akeley head proved its worth particu¬ 
larly when under fire. When the 5 inch 
ack-ack batteries let go, supplemented 
by the 1.1 pompoms and the 20 mms., 
you think all hell has broken loose. The 
camera does a dance (incidentally don't 
tie your camera down tight or the con¬ 
cussions will splinter the tripod), the 
noise penetrating the cotton stuffed in 
your ears rises to a deafening cres¬ 
cendo, and the concussions seem to hit 
you in the chin with such rapidity that 
you feel as though you were a punch¬ 
ing bag being pummeled by an expert. 
At such times the good old Akeley gyro 
head pays off as a stabilizer. 

The 16mm. Cine-Kodaks proved best 
for following dive bombing because the 
planes coming as they do from right 
over head and usually directly out of 
the sun are out of reach with a camera 
on a tripod. Hand-held and using lenses 
up to a 4 inch, usable film was secured. 
Shooting Kodachrome in the 16’s and 
later blowing the shots up to 35mm. gave 
image size equal to a 10 inch lens. 

Much good can be said for the use 
of the 16mm. equipment for combat 
photography. Namely, its compact size 
and light weight. The 2V 2 to 1 ratio 
between 16mm. and 35mm. film means 
less weight and bulk so that a greater 
supply can be carried. This same 2 Yz 
to 1 ratio also applies to the focal 
length of lenses resulting not only in 
the reduced size and weight but making 
possible shots with hand held cameras 
that would be impossible with 35mm. 
cameras direct. 

In spite of the customary news story 
in which the news correspondent describes 
battle action with planes crashing and 
ships sinking right under their very 
noses, it has been my experience that 
a sea battle may be scattered over sev¬ 
eral hundred square miles of ocean with 

(Continued on Page 385) 
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By E. J. T I FFAN Y* 


T HE Mitchell Camera Corporation 
has just completed its first com¬ 
plete portable background project¬ 
or and has delivered it to the U. S. Naval 
Science Laboratory, Anacostia, D. C.; 
another is under construction for the 
Russian Government. One of the out¬ 
standing features of the Mitchell back¬ 
ground projector is the silent operation 
which eliminates the use of a booth or 
a blimp. Another one of the many ad¬ 
vantages of the Mitchell background 
projector is the compensating link move¬ 
ment. When the projector is operated 
at a normal distance from the back¬ 
ground screen, no noise is picked up by 
the sound system. 

The projector head consists of a film 
moving mechanism, upper and lower one 
thousand foot magazines, and interlock¬ 
ing motor drive system, all mounted on 
the base plate of the stand. The pro¬ 
jector head can be rotated 180° from 
the vertical position while in operation 

* Mitchell Camera Corporation Engineer. 


thousand foot roll of film. 

In front of the film mechanism a 
by releasing the locking lever. The pro¬ 
jector head is equipped with Bausch and 
Lomb new series //2 super cinephore 
lenses. The lens can be focused by re¬ 
mote control by the cameraman; this is 
accomplished by means of a Selsyn mo¬ 
tor. It can be manually focused by the 
projector operator. The shutters of the 
projector and camera are synchronized 
by releasing the lock lever at the base 
of the projector and rotating the ERPI 
220-volt interlocking motor. The thread¬ 
ing of the projector head is comparable 
to the threading of any Mitchell sound 
camera. The movement can be released 
by two levers, removed and replaced by 
an auxiliary aperture plate for lining 
up the arc and size of the picture to be 
produced on the screen. 

The magazines are equipped with a 
reverse clutch which allows the pro¬ 
jector to be operated both backwards and 
forwards. The clutch can be adjusted 
to the proper tension to take up a 





Above, four views of the new Mitchell 
background projector. 

condenser-water-cooled cell is construct¬ 
ed to eliminate excessive heat on the 
film. There is a four-way matte which 
(Continued on Page 370) 
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Marines Learn Photography 
in Hollywood 

U NDER the sponsorship of the Research Council of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
Hollywood’s ace cameramen have trained combat 
cameramen for the Signal Corps and the Marine Corps. 
Specially selected men of the service are sent to Holly¬ 
wood and receive a thorough course of instruction and 
then go back to the battle fronts on their assignments. 

Recently a class of Marine cameramen were graduated 
from this school, and here are some photographs of their 
school activities: At top left Technical Sergeant Alfred 
W. Rohde, Jr., is being congratulated by John Arnold, 
A.S.C., head of the MGM Camera Department. Left cen¬ 
ter a studio technician shows class how lenses should be 
cleaned. Bottom left, John Arnold instructs a class in use 
of 35mm. professional camera. Top right, John Arnold 
and Alvin Wyckoff, A.S.C., give class instructions for the 
day’s shooting. Bottom right, Mr. Wyckoff gives instruc¬ 
tion with the aid of a slide projector. 

Cameramen of our armed services who have been trained 
in the Hollywood studios by Hollywood cameramen, under 
the sponsorship of the Academy, are now seeing action at 
every fighting front. And reports show that they are 
doing a magnificent job. 
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HANDS ARE NICE 
TO HOLD-THAT S ALL 

By JAMES N. DOOLITTLE 


T HROUGH a couple of decades of 
association with what we faceti¬ 
ously refer to as “the Industry/’ I 
have probably photographed most of the 
great names. If you want a brief bio¬ 
graphical note, I was by diligent appli¬ 
cation, inducted about the time Gail 
Henry was a popular commedienne and 
Larchmont Boulevard furnished the locale 
for systematic wrecking of automobiles. 
They hadn’t yet torn down the “Intoler¬ 
ance” sets at Sunset and Santa Monica. 
C. B. DeMille was still wearing his Lasky 
Guard uniform and was signing edicts on 
the Otto K. Olson lot as “by order of the 
Director General.” 

So, you see, I go ’way back. But who 
cares! 

Those were the good old days when we 
worked only fifteen or twenty hours, and 
were usually laid off around Christmas, 
and the Collector of Internal Revenue 
stamped our returns “No Sale.” 

The “great names” have either grim¬ 
aced, grinned or glowered at my lens. 
Each has reflected the weight of some 
thousands—even millions—of dollars. I 
have known many of them in pre, pro 
and post glamour days, and their secrets 
are as secure in the archives of my 
memory as in the columns of Winchell or 
Fidler. 

Each individual has had some very 
good reason for taking up my time— 
most have had several good reasons, 
chiefly facial and ambulatory! 


We mustn’t work this into a clinical 
dissertation, but for the moment let’s 
dissect the feminine assembly. Easily and 
quickly done—face, legs and Hays office. 

All right, the girl has a face. This is 
an area devoted to the application of 
nearly everything advertised in the way 
of unguents, salves, balms or facial 
cocktails. Up on top there’s a growth 
which supports an industry, and often a 
loose interpretation of the noun, “hat.” 

Just south of the chin is the neck— 
noun, not verb. 

Continuing southward we encounter the 
International Hays Line. This is dis¬ 
tributed in an easterly and westerly di¬ 
rection in two parts. Manufacturers of 
sweaters have, we suspect, a mercenary 
interest in the circumstance. 

Continuing in the geographical analysis 
—“Approaching the tropics is the lower 
torso, 

The gals wear girdles 

So it won’t be more so!” Anon. 

From it sprouts a couple of appen¬ 
dages which are used to encase Rayon, 
Nylon or Duco, depending upon priorities, 
seniorities or just “orities.” We call 
them legs for want of a more poetic 
nomenclature. 

Then, way down beyond the tropic of 
CapriCORN comes feet. Feet are terri¬ 
bly necessary. They are used to put 
shoes on. They are also used to take 
shoes off’n. Ladies shoes defy certain 
fundamental laws, dealing with the state¬ 



Upper left, an artistic photograph of hands. Upper 
right, Loretta Young's hands form a graceful part 
of the picture. And next, a pair of hands artistically 
used as an illustration for a nationally advertised 
lotion. All photos by the author. 

ment that no two masses can occupy 
the same space at the same time. 

I forgot to mention that outward from 
just below the chin extend two tentacles 
terminating in certain digital appurten¬ 
ances known as hands. As a photog¬ 
rapher, I wish I could forget them. Hands 
are nice to have and to hold—but not to 
photograph! 

Mr. Editor, you personally have stood 
behind my camera, have seen light poured 
upon a lovely subject. But have you suf¬ 
fered with me while, often in vain, I’ve 

(Continued on Page 379) 
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Third dimensional JilmS 
JJn £oCiet 'Union 

By MICHAEL KALATOZOV 


A MERICA is the birthplace of the 
greatest art of all times—cine- 
* matography. 

In its “infancy” it possessed the sci¬ 
ence of vision, but was deaf; it had a 
plastic tongue, but had no sound. In 
due time the child grew up and started 
to speak, being still anaemic and pale; 
but when it reached the next phase of 
development, the child acquired color in 
which the best things on earth are ap¬ 
pearing now. 

This magnificent creation became in¬ 
strumental in greater knowledge of sci¬ 
ence and upbringing. Now this art can 
afford to be wise and silly, gay and 
tragic, and it has absorbed all that is 
good and bad in all arts inspired by 
mankind. One factor, however, is not 
overcome. That is—space. It still has 
its forms in two dimensions and wants 
to be liberated from these chains. 

This problem of space has long per¬ 
turbed the peace of inventors. But that 
is now solved. Soviet inventors have de¬ 
veloped third-dimensional films. Today 
without aid of optical help, stereoptic 
movies without the aid of eye glasses is 
practically developed for the mass audi¬ 
ence in the Soviet Union. 

While in the rest of the world re¬ 
search in the sphere of stereoscopic 
movies was going on in connection with 
the aid of eye glasses, the Soviet inven¬ 
tors were holding out that the most pro¬ 
gressive road would be in liberating the 
spectator from use of any kind of op¬ 
tical aid. Therefore the leaders of the 
Soviet movies were supporting the in¬ 
ventor, Semen Ivanov, who discovered 
a screen with a curve of special geo¬ 
metrical form. The special feature of 
this screen is that its elements, in the 
size, are located beyond the “solving 
abilities” of the human eye. On this 
screen we show stereoscopic film, which 
are photographed by a special method 
for unlimited numbers of spectators. 

Semen Ivanov solved the problem in 
its principals as early as 1930, but the 
first stereo screen which was seven me¬ 
ters square was built in 1938 when 
Ivanov demonstrated it in front of a 
large audience, showing separate short 
experimental films. 

From this time on, the stereo-movie in 
the Soviet Union went beyond the limits 
of laboratory experiments. In 1940, in 
Moscow, a special movie house was 
opened where on a large screen (ap¬ 
proximately 20 meters square) was 
shown the first full length stereo-film, 


photographed by the director, Alexan¬ 
der Andrievsky. This film was success¬ 
fully shown for six consecutive months. 
Hundreds of thousands of spectators 
witnessed the unusual sight: birds fly¬ 
ing in space all around the auditorium; 
the juggler’s tricks with playballs, 
bunches of flowers flying over heads of 
the orchestra and over the aisles and 
disappearing in the depths of the 
screen. The flatness of the screen had 
gone out of existence. 

The “first night” audience consisted 
of the consulate staff and the diplomatic 
corps. The unanimous feeling at this 
presentation was the recognition of the 
fact that this was the beginning of a 
new epoch in the art of cinematography. 
The Soviet Government in recognition 
of this achievement awarded to Semen 
Ivanov an honorable title of Laureate 
of Stalin’s Award. 

The brutal attack of Germany on the 
Soviet Union, in June 1941, prevented 
the Soviet Industry from continuing the 
work of building special movie houses 
in the large cities throughout the Soviet 
Union and handicapped the director, 
Andrievsky, in shooting new stereofilms. 
In spite of these factors, however, the 
work on technical developments and im¬ 
provements is continuing during the 
war. 

In October 1942, Mr. Semen Ivanov 
and Alexander Andrievsky completed 
the work on a new “illuminated stereo¬ 
screen” which intensified the brightness 
of images as much as nine times. Com¬ 
paring it with the previous type screen, 
it eliminated all the shortcomings of the 
screen. The new invention not only 
improved the projected images, but gave 
also the possibility of mass 'production 
of this new kind of screen at a compara¬ 
tively low cost and which requires rea¬ 
sonable technological process. 

Like the original invention of Ivanov, 
the new “light powerful” screen of 
Ivanov-Andrievsky was highly praised 
and was evaluated by many scientific 
institutions. The outstanding academi¬ 
cian, Kopitza, praised it highly. 

An important work was going on in 
the field of “shooting” for stereo-screen. 
People familiar with the difficulties of 
stereo-screen know that in the pub¬ 
lished works on this subject, they meet 
the complaint that stresses the fact that 
space cannot be controlled. As an in¬ 
stance: the objects which are intended 
to project behind the screen are sud¬ 
denly visible in the auditorium and vice 


NOTE: Mr. Michael Kalatozov, author of the 
article on this page dealing with the development 
of third-dimensional films in the Soviet Union, is 
in America as the representative of his govern¬ 
ment to establish greater cooperative relations be¬ 
tween the film industries of his country and all 
of the Americas. 

Mr. Kalotozov is one of the Soviet’s noted film 
directors. He has directed many films of artistic 
and documentary merit. Best remembered of his 
films in America is the one about the famous 
Soviet flyer, V. Chkalov, who first flew over the 
North Pole to the United States. That film was 
titled, “Wings of Victory.” 

Due to his varied abilities and engineering 
knowledge, Mr. Kalatozov has participated in 
practically every phase of motion pictures, from 
cinematography to directing and producing. For 
the last few years he has been the supervising 
director of the Leningrad Studios. During the 
siege of Leningrad he, along with all the citizens, 
took part in the defense of the city. His greatest 
ambition is to bring about one hundred per cent 
cooperation between our film industry and that 
of his country.—The Editor. 


versa. The object which the producer 
would like to see appearing in the audi¬ 
torium projects on the screen against 
his will. Separate reels distort space 
and cause a fatigue for the eyes. But 
these enigmas are common complaints. 

Without any exaggeration I state 
that the Soviet Union has now an entire 
science about stereoscopic filming. In 
order to have an idea how fully this sci¬ 
ence has been developed, one can judge 
from the fact that Director Andrievsky 
had to shoot the first full length film 
actually without seeing it! He was 
guided solely by his calculations which 
he had no opportunity to verify during 
the process of work by projecting it on 
the stereo-screen, as this work was com¬ 
pleted a few days before the “first 
night.” Nevertheless, it proved to have 
no mistakes in it. 

Using the clever construction of a 
new invention of Mr. Schwartzman, Di¬ 
rector Andrievsky developed a new 
method of drawing multiple films. This 
by itself allows the use of it as a weapon 
for service of multiple cinematography 
and gives the new effects in this sphere. 
Without a doubt this successful begin¬ 
ning of a new development will progress 
in the future and will result in new 
achievements. 

Ivanov and Andrievsky are waiting 
only for the appropriate moment when, 
with the end of the war, conditions will 
permit them to construct the stereo¬ 
scopic movie houses, and to produce 
pictures for these theatres. Their ex¬ 
periences will be helpful to the inven¬ 
tors in this field. 

Here in the United States there has 
been achieved brilliant results in space- 
sound. We in the Soviet Union follow 
up the success of American technical 
workers and musicians who also work 
in this field on similar problems. 

It is highly desirable that the combi¬ 
nation of achievements of the Soviet 
pioneers of stereoptic movies and the 
achievements of American specialists in 
space-sound will mutually contribute 
and mature this field and combine their 
factors into one unit which will forecast 
a new era in cinematography. It is 
probable that these new steps in cine¬ 
matography will lay the foundations for 
a lasting friendship between the two 
workers in cinematography—the Soviets 
and the Americans. 
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Keep On Filming... Economically 

By JAMES R. OSWALD 


T HERE is a vast army of home 
movie enthusiasts, particularly 
users of 16mm. equipment, who 
still contend that theirs is an expensive 
hobby, indeed. An even greater number 
of persons, “would be” movie makers, 
admittedly find the utmost enjoyment 
in their friends , home movies, but re¬ 
frain from the pleasures of making 
their own, because they believe so doing 
far more costly a proposition than they 
can afford. “It isn’t so much the origi¬ 
nal cost,” they argue, “it’s the upkeep.” 

Economy of operation always an im¬ 
portant item to be considered in the 
use of any mechanical apparatus, but 
today there is still a greater problem 
that confronts many home movie fans, 
who are determined to keep their cine 
cameras grinding for the duration. Yes, 
even money won’t always produce, for 
the average individual, a supply of those 
standard reversal films which have 
proved most popular throughout the 
years, and are now so rapidly disap¬ 
pearing from the civilian market. How, 
then, can the ordinary cine fan like you 
or I, who have no priority ratings what¬ 
soever, hope to keep supplied with 
enough film to keep our cinematographic 
interests aroused, on the home front, 
and at the same time do so more eco¬ 
nomically than ever before believed pos¬ 
sible? Providing the camera isn’t of the 
magazine loading type, I think I have 
the solution to this problem, at least 
for the present time, for those who can 
content themselves with black-and-white 
filming only. Are you with me? 


Fortunately there is one type film on 
the market with which few home movie 
makers are acquainted. This film doesn’t 
come in the customary brightly colored 
carton; it isn’t processed free of charge. 
Consequently, because of this lack of 
familiarity, there is little demand for it 
by the amateur, and a plentiful supply 
still remains available on most dealers’ 
shelves. This film is nothing new. Mo¬ 
tion picture laboratories, for whom it 
was really designed, have used it for 
years. It is well known in professional 
circles. The film to which I refer is put 
out by all manufacturers of the familiar 
reversal types, such as Eastman, Agfa, 
and Du Pont, and is called POSITIVE 
film, the name being derived from the 
fact that its chief laboratory use is in 
making POSITIVE prints for projection 
from NEGATIVE movie films (compara¬ 
ble to ordinary snapshot negatives). 

Because of its low cost of less than 
one cent per foot in either 16 or double 
8 millimeter size, positive film has been 
the cause of much experimentation on 
my part. I have been intrigued for 
years with the possibilities of this type 
film, during which time I have gone 
deeply into its characteristics . . . stud¬ 
ied its advantages and disadvantages 
. . . its practicability for home use. In 
my opinion, positive film has remained 
out of the limelight entirely too long. 
Through the medium of this article, 
therefore, I hope to pass on some of my 
findings to you interested readers who 
would like to follow through with a 
little experimenting of your own. 



Four photos above are enlargements from frames 
shot on positive stock by Mr. Oswald. 


Since positive film is intended for lab¬ 
oratory use, it isn’t spooled, and hence 
the user must resort to spooling his own. 
But just as a person puts up with the 
inconvenience of a street car or bus to 
save cab fare, so also must the movie 
maker be willing to sacrifice the con¬ 
venience of the regular daylight loading 
film to cut his shooting expenses in half. 
It really isn’t much trouble at all, 
though, to take the projector in a dark¬ 
ened room, slip a discarded reel on the 
rewind shaft, and spool the entire bulk, 
positive film, EMULSION SIDE IN. A 
red safe-light, if available, may be used 
do facilitate handling, without affecting 
the film. 

The camera, too, must always be 
loaded in the darkroom if the film is 
wound on a projection reel. If wound 
on a SOLID type CAMERA reel, how¬ 
ever loading MAY be carried on in day¬ 
light, if preferred, although the first few 
feet of film which ordinarily serve as a 
protective leader, will naturally become 
fogged. 

(Continued on Page 372) 
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Artistic 


By F. VV 


A MAN with a camera, cine or 
otherwise, covers very wide inter¬ 
ests. He observes ocean surges, 
forest paths, blossoming Spring, brilliant 
Autumn, sheep pastures and farm life 
generally. Out of doors he can only select 
or reject. His field is far more limited 
than that of the artist who, painting the 
self same subject may omit something of 
which he disapproves or include some 
effect seen elsewhere, but not in the 
scene before him. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, the 
proper grouping of materials in photo¬ 
graphic or screen reproduction is one of 
the many factors that must be consid¬ 
ered by every serious cameraman. For 
without an understanding of the prin¬ 
ciples of composition his filming must fail 
from the artistic standpoint. 

The word “composition” was origi¬ 
nally used in reference to the manner 
painters “composed” pictures by bring¬ 
ing together natural objects — architec¬ 
ture, figures, etc. — to produce a subject. 
The result was a good “composition” or 
otherwise. 

As a result of this practice, photog¬ 
raphers are often advised to get their 
ideas of “composition” by studying work 
of painters. This must be done with dis¬ 
cretion. The best pictures by any medium 
do not advertise the fact that they have 
been carefully composed. 



/ 



Pictures 


PRATT 


Now, if we study carefully and com¬ 
pare photographs that please and satisfy 
us, we begin to recognize certain common 
factors. In other words it becomes evi¬ 
dent that there are definite means of 
securing such things as centre of inter¬ 
est, harmony, balance, mood, and so on. 
These are the common laws of composi¬ 
tion, and professional painters study 
them very carefully, and the result is 
“every prospect pleases.” 

Now take centre of interest for in¬ 
stance. First of all we must understand 
the aim of a picture or photograph. Take 
a landscape with a single figure. The 
landscape may be beautiful, interesting, 
well arranged, and the figure well placed 
is definitely subordinated to the land¬ 
scape. 

Thus the picture is a landscape with 
an incidental figure. Make the figure 
larger and dominate the landscape and 
you make it a figure subject in a land¬ 
scape setting. It is neither a landscape 
with a figure nor a figure with landscape. 
Result is mental irritation and you con¬ 
demn the composition. Similarly we 
mentally resent compositions that are 
lop-sided, top heavy, over-crowded, con¬ 
fused, vague, empty, formal and so on. 

What are the laws of composition — 
they are simply the foundation on which 
you build up your picture to make it 
pleasing and symetrical, just as an archi- 









5 


tect builds his artistic home on a strong 
framework and solid foundation. 

These laws of composition embrace 
different forms according to the type of 
picture we wish to construct and its gen¬ 
eral characteristics. For instance, there 
is the circular, triangular, pyramid, di¬ 
agonal, horizontal, vertical, and so on. 

An no matter whether the picture 
moves or is a still — one or other of these 
forms is essential in the construction of 
various types of artistic pictures. To my 
way of thinking, artistic grouping in 
movie work can be most effectively ar¬ 
ranged and greatly enhances the quality 
of the film. The professionals are adepts 
in this direction. 

Now let us look at the construction of 
various pictures. 

Scenic pictures are probably of most 
importance to the average movie-goer. 
Fig. 1 shows the picture-space divided 
into nine equal rectangles; the dividing 
lines have four points of intersection, 
and it is generally found that the main 
object or mass is best placed about one 
of these points while a secondary bal¬ 
ancing mass may fall on one of the op¬ 
posite points. The horizontal “thirds” 
suggest approximate positions for the 
horizon line, visible or imaginary. The 
horizon line should not bisect the pic¬ 
ture. 

Many a landscape subject which looks 
attractive to the eye is a failure on the 
screen. It lacks main interest. Interest 
in a picture depends largely on the lines 
of the subject matter and if interest is 
to be held, which is essential, the lines 
should guide the eye into the picture 
gradually up to the main point of inter¬ 
est. The “lead in” is usually to the ex¬ 
treme right or left of the bottom third 
spaces. The “lead in” may be cleverly 
disguised, but is generally a track, a 

(Continued on Page 372) 
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If you think 

TWICE 

about Negative films 
You’ll think 

EASTMAN 

both times 

Because — 

EASTMAN 

is the best 
by test, 
by practice 
and 

by performance— 


J. E. BRULATOUR, Inc. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SAVING FILM IN WARTIME 



The above two pictures of film newcomer Early Cantrell serve as excellent example of how to save film in wartime, 
when everyone is worried over negative shortage. The two photographs are from ONE negative. Seigfried Levi, Hollywood 
still photographer, shot the full length portrait of Miss Cantrell. Then, instead of using another negative to make the close-up, 
he simply cropped it out of the other negative with his enlarger, thus producing two excellent pictures with but one preci 
ous negative. 


New Mitchell Projector 

(Continued from Page 363) 

is controlled by a lever on the side to 
cut down the size of the projected arc 
light to the desired size of the pro¬ 
jector aperture. A fire shutter is in¬ 
stalled in this same mechanism which 
operates when the projector machine 
is turned off and on. A threading light 
is installed between the water cell and 
matting device for lining up the film 
in frame in the aperture. 

The Mitchell projector is equipped 
with a Peerless high candescent lamp 
house, 120-180 amperes. The lamp house 
is equipped with two condensers and 
is controlled by a switch on the side 
of the base, an ammeter to control and 
stabilize the desired amperage; an auxil¬ 
iary resistor control panel is supplied 
with this unit. 


The projector head and lamp house is 
mounted on a base plate which can be 
rotated 360° and tilted 10° up or down 
and is operated by two control wheels. 
The lens height when in the low position 
is fifty-eight inches. It can be raised 
to seventy-two inches from the floor by 
the control wheel. On the base plate is 
mounted a control panel which permits 
the projector to be operated forwards 
and backwards independent of the dis¬ 
tributor and also to interlock with dis¬ 
tributor. The speed of the projector can 
be controlled by a rheostat while out 
of interlock. 

The complete projector is mounted on 
a sturdy base which is mounted on four 
casters to permit the unit to be moved 
about for different projection distances. 
The base is equipped with a telescope 
handle to permit the unit to be readily 
moved about. When not in use this 


handle is concealed under the base. When 
the desired projection distance is ob¬ 
tained, the casters can be jacked up and 
the entire unit rests on sturdy screw 
jacks. 

The base of the projector is approxi¬ 
mately The height of this unit 

is TV 2 feet and weighs approximately 
two thousand pounds. 

This Mitchell background projector is 
constructed of the same high grade 
workmanship as all other Mitchell prod¬ 
ucts embodying the latest in engineer¬ 
ing development. 


Congressional Library Helps 

Rare film prints from the archives of 
the Library of Congress in Washington 
have been made available to 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox Studios for use in the motion 
picture, “Woodrow Wilson.” 
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Unsurpassed in tonality* 
Versatility and Iliyidity 


SHIFTOVER ALIGNMENT GAUGE 


This Shiftover device is the finest, lightest and 
most efficient available for the Eyemo Spider Turret 
prismatic focusing type camera. 

The male of the Shiftover attaches to the cam¬ 
era base permanently and permits using the regular 
camera holding handle if desired. The male dovetail 
mates with the female dovetail base and permits the 
camera to slide from focusing to photographing 
positions for parallax adjustment. The camera can 
be locked in desired position by a positive locking- 
device. 


The Shiftover has a "stop-bracket" which pre¬ 
vents the camera from sliding off the dovetail base 
—and is provided with dowel pins which position it 
to top-plates of tripods having % or 1 / 4-20 camera 
fastening screw. 


sots®® 8 ® 

With Removable H< 


The New Removable Head “Professional Junior 

^ The new removable head feature adds great flexibility to the 
"Professional Junior"* Tripod. It is now possible to easily remove th 
type head from the tripod legs base by simple unscrewing a finger-c 
fastening nut. The tripod head can then be mounted on a "Hi-Hat" 
adaptor for low setups. 

The friction type head gives super-smooth pan and tilt action ,—: 
and 80° tilt. A generous sized pin and trunnion assures long, de 
service. "Spread-leg" design affords utmost rigidity and quick, positi 
adjustments. A "T" level is built into this superfine tripod. The top- 
be set for 16mm E.K. Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm D 
B & H Eyemo (with motor), and with or without alignment gauge. T 
head is unconditionally guaranteed 5 years. Literature sent upon 


* Patent No. 2318910. 


(7flm€Rfl Eouipmem (o. 

^ 1600 BROHDUJfly \ n€UJ yORK CITS 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


"Professional Junior"* Tripods, Developnig Kits, "Hi-Hats" anc 
Alignment Gauges made by Camera Equipment Co. are used b> 
Navy, Army Air Bases, Signal Corps, Office of Strategic Services 
Government Agencies—also by many leading Newsreel companies 
and 35mm motion picture producers. 










OUTDOOR EXPOSURE GUIDE FOR USE WITH POSITIVE MOVIE FILM 

- Lighting: Conditions - 

Dull 
f3.5 

f2.7 
f 1.9 
f 1.9 

8 frames 
per second 

Figures given are for normal speed filming, 16 frames per second, unless otherwise stated. 

This exposure chart is for the period from 2 hours after sunrise until 2 hours before sunset, using 
flat lighting. 

For side-lighting, increase lens opening 1 stop. 

For back-lighting, increase lens opening 2 stops. 


Subject 


Bright 

Hazy 

Cloudy 

Distant landscapes, water. 

mountain, and snow 

scenes. ... f .8 

f6.3 

f5.6 

Open landscapes, groups, 
heavy shadows . 

sporting events, etc. 

, with no 
. f6.3 

f5.6 

f3.5 

Picnics, games, back-yards 

scenes, etc., in light 

shade. . . . f5.6 

f3.5 

f2.7 

Miscellaneous scenes in deep shade. 

. f3.5 

f2.7 

f 1.9 


Keep on Filming 

(Continued from Page 367) 

Although positive film is intended to 
be developed “straight," and not to be 
processed by the usual reversal method, 
I have found that it CAN be success¬ 
fully reversed, just as in the case of the 
regular type film the average movie 
maker has been accustomed to using. 
I have noticed on several occasions a 
third-dimensional quality in positive 
film which is not duplicated in any of 
my other black-and-white films. Certain 
scenes take on depth just as did the 
old stereoscope view cards, which were 
a familiar part of every living room, in 
years gone by. How to account for this 
strange phenomenon in movie shots, I 
have been unable to find out, unless it 
can be attributed to the high contrast 
and fine grain of the positive emulsion. 
(The benefits of this contrasty, fine 
grained emulsion in making titles, copy¬ 
ing maps, line drawings, etc., are well 
known to motion picture laboratories 
everywhere.) 

In comparison to the regular reversal 
type, positive film has its limitations, 
of course, but generally speaking, for 
outdoor use it rates favorably with the 
regular orthochromatic type films. Be¬ 
cause its speed is somewhat slower, how¬ 
ever, the use of positive film requires 
opening the lens a trifle wider than nor¬ 
mally. As a general rule, a difference 
of about one stop will be sufficient, over 
that necessary when using an average, 
medium speed film. The following ex¬ 
posure chart may prove helpful in serv¬ 
ing as a guide, although the figures are 
only intended to be approximate: 

When it comes time for processing, 
there are many independent laborato¬ 
ries who will undertake to reverse the 
positive film, usually at a very nominal 
fee. The charge for such service is 
often less than the original film cost 
of one cent per foot. The Superior Bulk 
Film Co., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill., and the Fromader Genera Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, are but two concerns 
which operate laboratories equipped for 
reversal processing. Those desiring to 
slash expenses still further, and who 
have ample time and patience to do so, 
may be interested in carrying out this 
procedure themselves. Many fine home¬ 
processing outfits are available, several 
of which may be obtained from the 
above mentioned companies, who can 
also supply the necessary chemicals and 
instructions. When a reasonable amount 
of care is exercised, the work really 
isn't very difficult at all, especially to 
anyone already familiar with dark room 
methods. 

Considering that 100 feet of 16 or 
double 8 millimeter positive film can be 
shot at a total cost of less than two 
dollars, I think it will be agreed that 
home movies need not be so expensive, 
after all. In no other type film, how¬ 
ever, have I found the same combination 
of economy coupled with quality, bar 
none. Everyone knows how movies far 


surpass ordinary snapshots, so far as 
entertainment value is concerned. By 
using positive film, cinematography can 
compete with still photography from an 
economy standpoint. 

To be sure, movie making CAN be an 
expensive hobby; it NEED NOT be. 


Artistic Pictures 

(Continued from Page 368) 

road, river, log and so on. So “lead in" 
at the side and do not center your main 
object, but place it about one of the in¬ 
tercepting points according to require¬ 
ments. To digress very often we are 
dragged to mountain tops for famous 
views. Mostly very disappointing. The 
part is more interesting than the whole, 
concreteness, nearness—a picture about 
a particular thing. These are the ele¬ 
ments of good shots. In distant views 
there should be somebody or something 
in the foreground. 

If you look at a possible subject for 
a photograph you should form the habit 
of framing it with your eyes. You will 
soon find yourself marking out thou¬ 
sands of artistic scenes. If there is any 
action about you may as well have an 
artistic setting for it. 

Scenic pictures are mostly based on 
elliptical or circular construction. Many 
of the world's greatest pictures are on 
the same pleasing lines. The elliptical 
arrangement is a safeguard against the 
eye wandering out of the picture as can 
easily happen with other more rigid con¬ 
struction. This is the reason why we 
frame views with trees and branches— 
they help to keep the eye about the main 
interest. Look around at good pictures, 
paintings and drawings, etc., and see 
how often these points occur. The draw¬ 
ings reproduced with this article will 
give readers a good idea of what to do 
and what to avoid in making artistic 
pictures, and acknowledgment is made 
for using them to Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, 
Past President, R.P.S. (England), whose 
authoritative contributions and drawings 
on “Composition" to “Amateur Photog¬ 
rapher" are widely known. 

In Fig. 4 we have the vanishing point 
of the street in the center of the pic¬ 
ture. This allows divided interest. There 
must be only one main subject and that 


New Filmosound Library- 
Releases 

Riders of Death Valley (Universal). 
15 episodes, 30 reels, $3 per episode. 

Vigilantes battle claim-jumpers in 
search for the fabled lost Aztec mine. 
After it is found there is a thrilling see¬ 
saw battle to hold it. Every type of 
action thrill known to the chapter-play 
is lavished on this super-serial. The 
cast alone is guarantee of its extra¬ 
ordinary quality: Dick Foran, Leo Ca- 
rillo, Buck Jones, ‘‘Big Boy" Williams, 
Charles Bickford, Jeanne Kelly. Avail¬ 
able for approved non-theatrical audi¬ 
ences. 

Butch Minds the Baby (Universal). 8 
reels, $17.50. Virginia Bruce, Brod 
Crawford, Dick Foran. 

The story centers around Crawford. 
One more conviction will send him back 
to Sing-Sing for life. Crawford decides 
to give up his “profession" of safe¬ 
cracking, and works as a janitor. The 
baby and he become great pals; then his 
old mob moves in and attempts to force 
him to pull one “last" job. How he gets 
away with it provides suspense, laughs 
and more than a few moments of genu¬ 
ine pathos. Virginia Bruce as the wid¬ 
owed mother of the baby, and Dick 
Foran as the police parole officer con¬ 
tribute a love interest. Available for 
approved non-theatrical audiences after 
September 20, 1943. 


should be in the vicinity of one of the 
converging lines of Fig 1. 

Fig. 5 shows the corrected view of 
Fig. 4. The vanishing point is well to 
the side and a little lower. There is va¬ 
riety and shape in the picture, and it be¬ 
comes more pleasing. A human figure 
increases the interest and leads towards 
the vanishing point. 

In Fig. 2 we find straight lines across 
the picture, and while the house may 
have some architectural interest, it is 
not pictorial, and has no suggestion of 
good composition. 

A change of viewpoint, as in Fig. 3, 
is far more satisfactory. The road “leads 
in" from the side, and carries a sugges¬ 
tion not of one particular cottage, but 
of many similar buildings. 

Note: The above article is reprinted from Movie 
News. 
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A.S.A. Prepares First 

Standards For Roll Film 


T HE American Standards Associa¬ 
tion has just completed the first 
standards ever prepared for the 
ten sizes of amateur roll film in most 
common use for snap shots. 

Eighteen dimensional standards with 
appropriate working tolerances cover 
the ten sizes, since one of the spool 
standards applies to 2 sizes of film and 
one of the film standards is used with 
2 different spools. Nine of these apply 
to film spools and nine apply to the film 
itself and its backing paper. Two other 
photographic standards approved at the 
same time apply to the dimension of 
photographic paper — centimeter-size 
sheets and rolls, and inch-width rolls. 

Amateur roll film consists of a length 
of sensitized photographic film attached 
to a continuous strip of backing paper 
which is substantially longer than the 
film, as anyone who has ever developed 
his own film knows. The film and the 
backing paper are wound on a flanged 
spool to provide a unit which can be 
loaded into a camera and removed, after 
exposure, in daylight. 

This familiar article of commerce and 
sentiment and art is used, in a camera, 
to produce on the film strip a series of 
negatives, the position of each of which 
is governed by centering a series of num¬ 
bers—printed on the backing paper— 
within a small window in the back of 
the camera. 

The first daylight-loading roll film was 
introduced to the photographic world as 
early as 1895. It represented a major 
step in the field of amateur photography. 
The growth of film photography has 
progressed to a point at which substan¬ 
tially more than a hundred million rolls 
of film were being produced annually by 
the American manufacturers before war¬ 
time necessities compelled a reduction. 

Some of the film sizes included in these 
standards date back almost to 1895, al¬ 
though many minor dimensional changes 
have been made in them as production 
methods have improved and as camera 
designs have dictated more rigid toler¬ 
ances. In some cases, moreover, film 
lengths have been increased to permit 
more pictures to appear on a roll. 

No published data have been available 
throughout the years on the dimensions 
used by any manufacturer. Camera-mak¬ 
ers, consequently—and particularly those 
who were not also film-producers—had to 
rely, in designing new cameras, on their 
own measurements of spools and film 
purchased on the market. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that some cameras did 
not function properly, or that they per¬ 


formed satisfactorily with the film of one 
manufacturer and not with that of 
another—because of slight differences in 
the tolerances used by the manufactur¬ 
ers. Dimensional limits, minimum and 
maximum, had to be set up for the vari¬ 
ous spools in order to insure interchange- 
ability in cameras and also to provide 
adequate protection for the film against 
unwanted light. 

The films covered by the standards are 
those which give pictures of the sizes 


listed below and are designated 
manufacturer as follows: 

by each 

Nominal 

Picture Size 

Agfa 

Eastman 

(in Inches) 

1% x 2 Mi 

Ansco 

Kodak 

1% x 1 % 

30 x 40mm 

A-8 

127 

2*/4 x 2i/4 

2V 4 x 31/4 

B-l 

117 

2M4 x 21/4 

1% x 21/4 

B-2 

120 

2i/4 x 3i/4 

21/4 x 214 

1% x 2 Mi 

PB-20 

620 

2Mi x 414 

2i/ 2 x 2 % 

21/2 x 2 % 

D-6 

116 

21/2 x 4^4 

2Mi x 2% 

21/2 x 2V* 

PD-16 

616 

3i/4 x 4i/4 

E-6 

118 

31/4 X 4y 4 

F-6 

124 

2% x 4% 

M-6 

130 

2% x 5M» 

G-6 

122 


These standards, as finally approved, 
give the film manufacturers the assur¬ 
ance that, if the film conforms to the 
standards, it will function satisfactorily 
in cameras now in use. They also point 
the way for designers of new cameras 
and new accessories—and they will serve 
as a basis for other standards under con¬ 
sideration by other ASA subcommittees. 

The two standards approved for the 
dimensions of photographic papers cover 
centimeter-size sheets and rolls and inch- 
width rolls. The centimeter sizes are of 
relatively little interest to consumers in 
this country, but they are of substantial 
importance to the manufacturers doing 
export business to countries using the 
metric system. The standard covering 
dimensions of inch-width rolls gives spe¬ 
cifications for width, length, and splice 
allowance. This should be of definite 
importance to designers of the recording 
equipment and other apparatus employ¬ 
ing photographic paper in roll form. 

All of these standards are available 
from the American Standards Associa¬ 
tion, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. The 18 standards for dimensions 
of roll films and backing paper are pub¬ 
lished together in a single document en- 


New P.S.A. Index 

Helpful reference use of photographic 
magazines has been made possible 
through publication by the Photographic 
Society of America of a “Photographic 
Index.” 

Work of Jayne O. Quellmalz, of 450 
Madison Avenue, York, Pa., the “Index,” 
to be published in September, December, 
March, and June issues of the “P.S.A. 
Journal,” enables the amateur and pro¬ 
fessional photographer to locate out¬ 
standing articles in camera magazines. 

The “Index” presents 50 subject head¬ 
ings and author names related to ar¬ 
ticles published in still and motion pic¬ 
ture camera magazines, professional 
journals, and trade papers. Many of 
the references are to the “Journal of 
the Royal Photographic Society,” a 
British publication. In many cases, im¬ 
portant articles are listed both by au¬ 
thor^ name and subject. 



R. H. 



Macy 

Sears- 

Gevaert 

& Co. 

Roebuck 

G-27 

27 

S-27 

G-20 

20 

S—20 


G-6-20 

620 

S-620 

G-16 

16 

S-16 


G-6-16 

616 

S-616 

G-18 

18 

S-18 

G-24 

24 

.... 

G—30 

30 

S-30 

G-22 

22 

S-22 


titled American Standard Dimensions 
for Amateur Roll Film Spools, Film, and 
Backing Paper (Z38.1.7-1943 through 
Z38.1.24-1943) for 50 cents. The two 
standards for photographic papers: 
American Standard Dimensions of Photo¬ 
graphic Papers—Inch-Width Rolls (Z38.- 
1.5-1943) ; and American Standard Di¬ 
mensions of Photographic Papers—Cen¬ 
timeter-Size Sheets and Rolls (Z38.1.6- 
1943) are available at 10 cents each. 

The 

Red Cross 
Needs Your 
Help - - - 

GIVE! 
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FOR ALL TO SEE 


The outstanding beauty of 
modern screen productions 
demonstrates effectively the 
high quality of Eastman nega¬ 
tive films, the favorites of the 
industry. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Westwood Gadget Exposition 

Last year several hundred avid movie 
makers flocked to the Gadget Exposi¬ 
tion of the Westwood Movie Club of 
San Francisco. Those who attended 
were more than pleased with both the 
educational and entertainment features 
of the program. For obvious reasons it 
will be impractical to duplicate the Ex¬ 
position this year on the same scale. 

However, for the real gadget lover 
the program this year will be even more 
intriguing than last year’s, as more time 
will be available for detailed operation 
and explanation of a variety of movie 
gadgets which the committee in charge 
is gathering together. Prize winning 
picture will also be shown. 

All interested movie makers are cor¬ 
dially invited to attend this open meet¬ 
ing, to be held in the Westwood Movie 
Club’s room at San Fernando Way and 
Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia, Friday night, October 29th. 


Utah Cine Arts Club 

The first meeting of the fall season 
of the Utah Cine Arts Club was held 
the evening of September 15th at the 
Salt Lake City Art Center. 

Highlighting the meeting were a talk 
by Dr. C. Elmer Barrett on “What To 
Do With Summer Footage”, and a dem¬ 
onstration by F. K. Fullmer on “Step 
By Step Editing”. Dr. Barrett had many 
helpful suggestions to offer the mem¬ 
bers who are planning to use their sum¬ 
mer footage in the coming award com¬ 
petition. 

A bit unusual was the talk by Mr. 
Fullmer on editing, for an uncut 8mm. 
film by Jack Andrews was shown and 
discussed. This same film will now be 
edited in time for the October meet¬ 
ing along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Fullmer. 


Syracuse Movie Makers 

Following are the new officers of the 
Syracuse Movie Makers chosen at the 
club’s recent election: Nedford S. Olney, 
President; Robert F. Kimber, Vice- 
President; Walter Kellogg, Secretary; 
Seymour C. Ratter, Treasurer; Roy 
Pannenborg, Sound Technician; D. Lisle 
Conway, Corresponding Secretary. The 
following were named to a newly created 
Advisory Board: Archibald D. Rodger, 
Maurice H. Schwartzberg and Earl Ab¬ 
bott. 

At the club meeting on September 7th 
and 21st plans were discussed for the 
production of another club picture. 


Metropolitan Motion Picture 
Club 

Three outstanding films were on the 
program of the September meeting of 
the Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, 
held in the Victoria Room of the Vic¬ 
toria Hotel, New York City. 

Pictures shown were, “New Hampshire 
On Parade,” by Fred Ells, “The Ani¬ 
mals’ Country” by Frank E. Gummell, 
and “Ether Bound Spirit” by Leo Hef- 
fernan. Eleven new members were added 
to the club rolls in the past month. They 
were Alfred J. Colombo, Mrs. Hazel 
Colvil, Arthur J. Devine, Edwin A. 
Ehlers, Lt. Col. Frank J. McLaren, Jr., 
Carol Pansky, W. T. Petersen, Arthur 
H. Schwartz, M. S. Cashman and Charles 
S. Licht. Alice Burnett was elected Sec¬ 
retary of the club, replacing Bob Coles, 
who is in the armed service. 


L. A. 8mm. Club 

HE Los Angeles 8mm. Club held its 
regular meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 
14th in the Bell and Howell Auditorium. 

It was “Gadget Night” and the mem¬ 
bers displayed their various and sundry 
devices. Included were titlers, spot light, 
iris fading arm, focusing tube and align¬ 
ment guage, cable release, editing stand, 
dual turn tables and sound equipment 
and lastly, a “Dream Camera” complete 
with all the fixings including motor 
drive and brake for slow down to 1 
frame per second. 

The film fare included “Caught Short,” 
a contest winning film by Mrs. Merle 
Williams, a vacation film by J. G. Hogue, 
and “Seeing is Believing,” a reverse 
motion film by Fred Evans. 


Long Beach Cinema Club 

Two interesting meetings were held 
by the Long Beach Cinema Club during 
September. At the first meeting, on 
September 1, 1200 feet of films were 
shown. They included five 100-foot reels 
from Val Pope, a 400-foot 8mm. black 
and white, “The Quadrangle”, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Kallenburg, and a 300- 
foot 8mm. Kodachrome, “Super Women”, 
also by Mr. and Mrs. Kallenburg. 

Hal Hall, editor of the American 
Cinematographer, was the guest of the 
club at its meeting on September 15th. 
He spoke on the part that cinema clubs 
can and should play in the war effort 
and in the post-war reconstruction 
period. 


San Francisco Cinema Club 

M EMBERS of the Westwood Movie 
Club were guests of the San 
Francisco Cinema Club at its 
meeting the evening of September 21st. 
After a joint dinner at the Women’s 
City Club, seven films were shown. 

The program consisted of “Visiting 
Nurse,” by Dr. J. Allyn Thatcher and 
Jesse Richardson; “My Garden,” by Ed. 
Franke; “Fantastic Formations,” by R. 
Arfsten; “The Artist and the Model,” by 
Ed. Sargent; “Kodachrome Slides,” by 
Leon Gagne, Henry Swanson and Eric 
Unmack; “Apartment Victory Garden,” 
by Clyde Wortman; “San Francisco— 
the Story Book City,” by Lt. Russell 
Hanlon. 


Saint Louis Club 

Following are the newly elected officers 
of the Amateur Motion Picture Club of 
St. Louis: Paul G. Scholz, President; 
Warren R. Becker, Vice-president; Ver¬ 
non L. Rasmussen, Vice-president; Lee 
Wheeling, Treasurer; Neil W. Butteiger, 
Secretary; Ben E. Betts, Director, Wal¬ 
ter L. Michener, Director. 


Tri-City Cinema Club 

P REPARING for an active fall and 
winter season, President Georgia T. 
First of the Tri-City Cinema Club has 
appointed the following to the program 
and membership committees: Program, 
Tom Griberg, chairman; C. F. Srnick! 
Robert Spitznas and A. R. Bruns. Mem¬ 
bership, Jesse W. Nutting, chairman; 
Birger Swenson, Elmer Jansen, W. W. 
Walker, Peter De Vos and John E. 
Hoffman. 


Color Slide Salon 

Of interest to the many movie makers 
who also make color slides is the an¬ 
nouncement of the First Annual Ameri¬ 
can Color Slide Salon, which is spon¬ 
sored by the Photographic Society of 
America. 

This salon is the first ever held for 
color slides and will give the public an 
opportunity to see the best work being 
done in this field. Slides will be ex¬ 
hibited by panel and by projection, at 
the Art Center Chicago from Dec. 6 
through Dec. 18. Deadline for entries is 
Nov. 29, 1943. Entry forms may be 
obtained from Blanche Kolarik, 2824 S. 
Central Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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(£ailwa4 tfawklingA 


By F. M. HIRST 


R EMEMBER the days when the 
cry of “All Aboard!” sent a rip¬ 
ple of joyous excitement surging 
through your veins? When the clicking 
rails sang their song of adventure—of 
far-off mountains and tumbling water¬ 
falls and torrential streams, of sunny 
days on the beaches and visits to the 
folks back on the farm? 

Since early childhood we have been 
fascinated by the sights and sounds of 
these fiery steeds. Our imagination has 
kept pace with the mad rush of the en¬ 
gine, and our thoughts have wandered 
off like the graceful streams of smoke 
in its wake. To hear a distant train 
whistle on a rainy night quickens the 
pulse and causes a restlessness and a 
longing to be on the move. It conjures 
up fond recollections of the trips we 
used to take before the war. Though 
trips are “out” for the duration, we can 
re-live our adventures with projector 
and screen, and hope for the day when 
we can again make movies of trains. 

We have a penchant for shooting 
train movies. The old adage “Once bit¬ 
ten, twice shy” does not apply to rail¬ 
way movies, for the bite of this bug is 
infectious. If the first bite takes (and 
it generally does), endless hours will be 
spent making movies of trains. The 
desire to shoot more of these “behe¬ 
moths of the rails” is insatiable, and 
before long, another addict has joined 
the already long list of railroad movie 
makers. 

Ten years have passed since we first 
shot movies of trains and we can well 
recall our first scene. From the crest 
of a hill a peaceful landscape spread 
below us—gently rolling farmlands and 
wooded slopes, with a stream in the 
lowlands. The shadow of a cloud moved 
across the face of a distant hill, adding 
just enough movement for pictorial in¬ 
terest. Then it happened! A train raced 
into our scene and was gone as quickly 
as it came. From that day on we have 
been lured into waiting in strange places 
hoping for trains to appear. Like fish¬ 
ing, the best ones always get away. 
Many times we have waited, camera in 
hand, longing for action, and when no 
action occurred, put the camera away 
just at the psychological moment. Isn’t 
it exasperating! 

Moving trains add immeasurably to 
landscapes but such shots eventually 
get monotonous by their repetition. The 
problem which faces us from now on 
is how to utilize such scenes to the 
best advantage. Should we scatter them 
throughout a scenic film to add anima¬ 
tion, or should we build them up and 


make a railway film, packed full of ac¬ 
tion? Personally, we have used both 
methods but prefer the latter. A film 
containing action which progresses from 
scene to scene should be the goal of all 
movie makers, and railroading is made 
to order for such a film. It contains no 
plot (and plots seem to be a stumbling 
block for most amateurs), but its action 
can be continuous and satisfying. Its 
actors are the numerous and ever-pres¬ 
ent railroad employees, passengers and 
spectators. It abounds in human inter¬ 
est and thrilling action. This action 
which takes place on a station platform 
seems to be so commonplace that it is 
ignored by most people. By observing 
the sequence of events which happen 
when a train enters a station, or the 
preparations which take place just be¬ 
fore it enters, one is able to plan a 
method of registering such action on 
film. It is chock full of human interest 
and has good entertainment value when 
shown on the screen. It can readily 
be seen that here is the material for 
a good film. It has been used time and 
again by news photographers and ama¬ 
teur movie makers; we have seen it in 
illustrated magazines, in travelogues, in 
advertisements. Anyone who aspires to 
make a complete film (and who doesn’t) 
will find railroading to be a fitting sub¬ 
ject with universal appeal. 

To add a touch of realism, sound ef¬ 
fects records of all kinds of train noises 
may be obtained to augment the pic¬ 
tures. The choice of film is of course 
optional, but our preference is Koda- 
chrome. One may think that it is a 
waste of money to use color on a black 
engine, but this shiny monster will re¬ 
flect the blue of the sky in its high 
lights and polished surfaces. Then there 
is the brass bell glinting in the sun¬ 
light, and the blue overalls of the train 
crew as they work on the engine. A 
casual glance fails to reveal the seem¬ 
ingly hidden colors that will be brought 
to light by the use of color film. So for 
natural beauty and fuller enjoyment of 
railway pictures, by all means use color 
film. 

In the past, movie makers who trav¬ 
eled on transcontinental trains had won¬ 
derful opportunities for shooting this 
subject. These trains are serviced ap¬ 
proximately every 250 miles. It is in¬ 
teresting to watch mechanics wield enor¬ 
mous grease guns. While this is going 
on, other crew members are climbing 
over the engine, each doing a specific 
job. There is so much to shoot that 
one should take his movie camera up 
front at each service stop in order to 



photograph the action for a complete 
sequence. 

After the sequence of servicing the 
engine is completed, there are many 
other interesting activities to be filmed. 
Blocks of ice on trucks are ready to be 
loaded into the cooling systems of the 
various cars. On a sunny day, with a 
blue sky overhead, ice reflects blue 
tinged with green, and along the broken 
edges can be seen the colors of the solar 
spectrum as the light rays are decom¬ 
posed or dispursed by refraction through 
these prisms of ice. On the top of the 
car, the crew is busily lowering these 
blocks into place, while on the platform 
pullman porters chop the ice for cooling 
the drinking water. Don’t miss the op¬ 
portunity of shooting a pullman porter 
as he pauses on the step to give a big 
smile. A rich chocolate colored skin 
and a smile is a happy combination that 
will bring cheerful reaction from any 
audience. 

Further along the platform we find 
window washers flooding away the dust 
of the recent journey; baggage being 

(Continued on Page 378) 
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Railroad Ramblings 

(Continued from Page 377) 

loaded and unloaded and cars being* 
added to the train. Passengers climb 
aboard and a congenial conductor will 
pose as if giving the signal to start. 
Try for shots of other trains while at 
these various stops and use them to fill 
in the gaps for continuity—for instance, 
a shot of an engineer as he pulls the 
whistle cord prior to starting, the first 
puffs of exhaust from the stack as the 
engine starts, the bell ringing, steam 
spurting from the piston and the driv¬ 
ing wheels beginning to turn. Then 
take shots of the train moving past the 
camera, a view of the back end of the 
train as it pulls out of the station and 
recedes. Edit these shots in their proper 
order and a thrilling cinema journey 
has begun to unfold. 

Good train shots (especially those 
taken from a moving train) can be made 
only with the aid of a tripod. Before 
the train leaves the station, place the 
camera and tripod on the observation 
platform. Be sure that the camera is 
level and the horizon straight, then lock 
the tilt and pan head securely. As the 
train is pulling out of the station start 
the camera running. The filmer will 
find that it is impossible to look through 
the finder while the train is in motion, 
due to the vibration and movement. This 
vibration does not seem to register on 
the film, although some filmers prefer 


to run the camera at a higher speed as 
an added precaution. Personally, we 
prefer normal speed, for it gives a more 
natural effect on the screen. 

The fact that the camera has been 
centered on the track will insure the 
correct perspective. As the train gains 
momentum, brace yourself and keep the 
tripod pressed firmly to the floor of the 
car. When interesting scenery passes 
by, press the lever for a normal length 
shot—you need not bother with the view 
finder once the camera is set, but do not 
neglect your exposure. I find that the 
best meter reading is obtained by tilting 
the meter slightly downward and avoid¬ 
ing too much sky light. In this way the 
browns of the earth and the greens of 
the trees and fields will be properly 
exposed. You may find that your sky 
may not be as blue as you like it, but 
the scenery which you enjoy will reg¬ 
ister correctly. 

Should you be as fortunate as we 
were, to be on the observation platform 
of a 26-car train, it is simple to vary 
your shots. Each time the engine made 
a turn it was possible to photograph 
nearly the whole train as it rounded 
curves and crossed bridges. Allegoric¬ 
ally, it was a slow-moving red serpent 
twisting its way in an S turn to enter 
a hole in the side of the mountain. From 
the tunnel on the other side it emerged 
to follow its tortuous route through the 
Fraser and Kicking Horse canyons, 
till the mountains were rosy-tipped by 
the setting sun. A sequence of sunset 


colored mountains growing progressively 
darker until the rails disappeared in 
golden ribbons ended the picture. In 
this manner we photographed the Cana¬ 
dian Rockies from Vancouver to Banff. 

After the war, when military re¬ 
strictions are lifted, we hope to be able 
to continue our railroad movie making. 
When that time comes, do not misunder¬ 
stand and think that one has to take a 
transcontinental trip in order to make 
a good railroad movie. Nothing is fur¬ 
ther from the truth. All that is re¬ 
quired is a movie camera and a rail¬ 
road, and a little imagination. Why not 
go to a local station and photograph 
several trains as previously described? 
This will be your start to which more 
shots can be added from time to time. 
It would be a mistake and very dis¬ 
appointing to try and complete such a 
film with one try. The next step would 
be to board a train, even though it is 
only to the next station stop, and shoot 
your scene of the station receding in 
the distance. Also try a few shots along 
the way to be cut in later. 

Carry your camera with you when 
out for a ride in the car. Shoot head-on 
views of trains from low angles, trains 
crossing bridges over streams, through 
scenic stretches, passing grade cross¬ 
ings. Shoot from bridges looking down 
on the train, trains rounding curves. 
The possibilities of views and angles 
are too numerous to mention. Finally, 
bring your train back into the station, 
showing it coming in from a distance 
to a full stop. 

Some time ago a movie contest was 
held in which each contestant was to 
produce a complete picture on 25 feet 
of 8mm. or 50 feet of 16mm. film. The 
subject matter was left to the choice of 
the individual. A new blue and silver 
streamlined train had just started to 
run. Here was just the right subject for 
a film. We planned a short scenario and 
then proceeded to get the necessary 
shots. We had two opportunities each 
day to make our shots as this train 
passed through early in the morning 
and again at noon. Work canceled the 
noontime shots, so a number of early 
trips into the countryside were required. 
It may have seemed like a hardship but 
the results were worth the effort. 

When a sufficient number of railroad 
shots had been acquired, all that was 
needed to finish the picture was a few 
actors. We asked our maid if she could 
press into service a few colored chil¬ 
dren to play the parts. The next day we 
received an answer: “Lawsee,” she said, 
“you’d hafta hire a bus to hold all the 
chillun that wants to ack in yo’ movies.” 
At the appointed time, when we arrived 
to pick up the chidren, we noticed dark 
faces and the whites of inquisitive eyes 
peering from windows and doorways. 
Our destination was a railroad track 
that was very seldom used. 

The film was titled “Perils of Paul.” 
The story opened with two colored boys 
thumbing a ride on the roadside. All 

(Continued on Page 381) 
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For Lighting Equipment 
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Hollywood - California 
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COM ING 

A book on principle of exposure that establishes new 
horizons in photography. 

A NEW APPROACH 
TO 

EXPOSURE CONTROL 

h 

(Saptain 2) on yjorwood 


★ Until you have read this book you do not under¬ 
stand exposure. 

★ The first book that shows all factors concerned in 
exposure control. 

★ The book that has all the answers regarding prin¬ 
ciples of exposure. 

Now being printed 
Release date about October 15 

Price $1.50 

(including postage) 

Place order now for early delivery 


PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

15024 Devonshire St. San Fernando, Calif. 

Manufacturers of the Norwood Exposure Meter 


Hands Are Nice 

(Continued from Page 365) 

tried to get her to either do something 
with her hands or hide them plausibly? 

Simple portraiture is the matter of 
studying one’s subject—then shoving 
lights around until the general effect ac¬ 
complishes a result which pleases the 
photographer at the moment, and stimu¬ 
lates the hope that he will be accorded 
some agreement when she looks at the 
proofs. 

Up to this point the problem is not too 
complicated. Of course, one meets vary¬ 
ing interpretations of the term cooper¬ 
ation, depending upon whether the sit¬ 
ting takes place off stage between takes, 
or in the gallery after a long day on the 
sets. Amazingly, most of our film girls 
take punishment under certain of these 
circumstances that would tax the physi¬ 
cal, if not the temperamental, stamina 
of more robust males. 

But portraiture is not always simple, 
even with most of the elements in one’s 
favor. Photography of the human form 
divine discloses the distressing fact that 
divinity represents an ideal which is but 
loosely interpreted in substance! 

A young girl, who has survived a 
screen test, is known to possess most of 
the physical attributes which correspond 
to the current appraisal of “pulchritude.” 
The less tangible but more important 
quality, charm, is one that cannot be 
cultivated consciously, nor can any di¬ 
rector in the world wheedle, cajole or 
shout it into existence. The amazing 
thing is that even when these girls do 
possess charm as well as the other quali¬ 
ties of beauty, most of them do not know 
what to do with their hands when they 
get before a still camera. 

In actual operative practice, lighting 
of the face takes priority. Posing the 
subject is a cross between what the 
photographer wants and what he gets. 
Results are a compromise, and limited to 
only three considerations—time, disposi¬ 
tion and the boundaries of eight by ten. 

Disposal of hands is therefore a prob¬ 
lem of either not showing them at all or 
including them in such a way that they 
shall appear either expressive or attrac¬ 
tively functional. Expressive hands need 
not be actually beautiful from a purely 
physiological view. They can reflect 
character; and they must, if the indi¬ 
vidual has any character to reflect. 

I’ve experienced the least difficulty 
in the photography of girls who have had 
the advantage of dance training. Not 
“rug cutters,” but the real disciples of 
Terpsichore. They have learned that 
“every little movement has a meaning, 
etc.” One has only to think of Ruth St. 
Denis to know what I mean. 

When a hand must appear as acces¬ 
sory my effort is to minimize it’s breadth. 
This is done by never allowing it to be 
shown “full face.” It is usually comfort¬ 
ably or naturally dropped, palm upper¬ 
most, in the lap. Or it can be draped at 
the waist, with most of the fingers back 
stage, or so placed as to show it “on 
edge.” 


Like condiments in a culinary triumph, 
hands should never insinuate themselves 
into a picture beyond the point of offer¬ 
ing the consciousness that they are a 
complement—indeed, a compliment to the 
ensemble. 

I cannot ignore the circumstance that 
the Hays censorship office has never 
deleted pictures of seductive hands. 


Buy More Bonds 


New Afga Plant 

A GFA ANSCO recently announced 
War Production Board approval 
of the erection of a new $1,000,000 
addition to its film plant in Binghamton, 
N. Y. Construction has already begun 
and schedules call for the new plant to 
be in production late next spring. 

The addition, 25 x 450 feet, in three 
and four story sections, will house a new 
film coating unit which will materially 
increase coated production and enable 
the company to supply still larger quan¬ 
tities of film to the Army and Navy. 
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Evolution of Transparency 

(Continued from Page 359) 

ponent units could hardly be blamed that 
they did not produce the specialized 
equipment we so urgently wanted. The 
market was far too small, and the cus¬ 
tomers for too individualized to permit 
even the pseudo volume production 
known in the manufacture of ordinary 
professional cameras and projectors. One 
studio might prefer Bell & Howell type 
movements for their projectors; their 
neighbor across the fence might demand 
Mitchell-type registration. What one 
expert liked in a lamphouse or lens, the 
next man might condemn. The poor man¬ 
ufacturer simply could not afford to as¬ 
sume the expense of engineering a prod¬ 
uct of which he might sell but two or 
three single units. 

Realizing this, a group of us, under 
the general sponsorship of the Research 
Council of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences decided to at¬ 
tempt to get the industry’s process spe¬ 
cialists and the various manufacturers 
and engineers involved together, to the 


end that we might at least try to set 
up industry-wide standards and specifi¬ 
cations for such equipment, from which 
the several manufacturers involved could 
build equipment which would stand a 
chance of suiting the majority of the 
industry’s transparency-shot specialists. 

It was not an easy task to do this. 
An infinite number of personalities, pro¬ 
fessional suspicion and “trade secrets” 
were involved. But finally we managed 
to get together all of the industry’s lead¬ 
ing process-shot specialists, and with 
them the best engineering brains of the 
firms manufacturing cameras, project¬ 
ors, lenses, arc and incandescent lamp- 
houses, and so on. At first, I must ad¬ 
mit, the sessions of this committee were 
something like a gathering of rival — and 
highly suspicious — tomcats. Nobody 
wanted to make the first move, and no¬ 
body wanted to be the first to withdraw, 
either. 

But finally, as one or two of us began 
to make completely frank statements 
about our methods, plans and problems, 
the others saw the advantages of whole¬ 
hearted cooperation, and the committee 


became a fully cooperative unit. We 
threshed each problem out extensively, 
from every angle. Finally, as I reported 
to a previous convention some two years 
ago, we set up a series of specifications 
for equipment, including basic specifi¬ 
cations, which represented definite re¬ 
quirements; auxiliary specifications, 
which were desirable methods of meet¬ 
ing these requirements; and accessory 
specifications, which indicated features 
that were desirable, but not indispen¬ 
sable. Up to this point, the project rep¬ 
resented well over 2,000 man-hours of 
technical effort, and combined the views 
of approximately 50 experts in the field 
of process projection cinematography. 
The specifications set up were so much 
beyond our immediate requirements that 
it seemed almost over-optimistic that 
they could ever be completely realized. 

The start of this project was in 1938. 
The specifications were approved in 
1939. During this past year, the first 
complete equipments built to these speci¬ 
fications have been delivered and placed 
in service. The details of that equip¬ 
ment will be presented at another time: 
but I would like to go on record here 
as stating that in all respects the manu¬ 
facturers have met the specifications, 
and in some instances, actually exceeded 
them. 

At the Paramount Studio we now have 
four of these Academy Standard equip¬ 
ments in operation. Several more are on 
order, but it is likely that their delivery 
will be held up “for duration.” Each 
equipment forms in itself a complete unit 
for conventional single-head transpar¬ 
ency projection, affording illuminating 
power and convenience of operation ab¬ 
solutely unknown hitherto. Any one of 
these “singles” will permit us to make 
shots—either in black-and-white or in 
Technicolor — which would previously 
have demanded double-or triple-head 
projection only a short time ago. 

For scenes which demand even greater 
scope, any three of the new heads and 
any three of the new lamphouses can he 
assembled into an extraordinarily effi¬ 
cient triple-head equipment by simply 
removing them from their usual bases 
and attaching them to our new standard 
triple-head base. 

In this triple-head work, as I believe 
has been explained in papers presented 
at previous conventions, three complete 
projection mechanisms are used. The 
center one faces directly toward the 
screen; the two outer ones face inward, 
and their images are reflected to the 
screen by means of front-surface mir¬ 
rors. The three images are accurately 
superimposed on the screen, effectively 
tripling the intensity of illumination on 
the screen. By manipulating the re¬ 
spective intensities of the three light- 
sources, or the densities of the three 
background prints, a very considerable 
degree of control of the intensity of the 
projected composite image is possible. 
The superimposition of the three images 
also tends to eliminate the problem of 

(Continued from Page 382) 
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Academy Still Show 

T HE third annual Still Photography- 
Show of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences will be 
held Nov. 26, 27, 28. As in the past two 
shows, only lensers within the film in¬ 
dustry will be qualified to enter pictures. 

At a meeting of the still photographers 
and Academy and union officials, the fol¬ 
lowing classifications were agreed upon: 

Best portrait, male (closeup), female 
(closeup), of more than one person 
(closeup), best character study, male, 
female, best posed production still, in a 
studio, with studio control of conditions 
and lighting, out-of-doors, predominant¬ 
ly natural light. Best action production 
Still: posed in studio with studio light¬ 
ing; unposed in studio, with studio light¬ 
ing, posed out-of-doors, unposed out-of- 
doors; best glamour picture, best candid 
shot, best poster art, best fashion study, 
best pin-up art of the year, best picture 
in relation to the War effort. 

All still pictures photographed between 
June 1, 1942, and Sept. 1, 1943, will be 
eligible for consideration. Announcement 
of various committees, prizes and loca¬ 
tion of the exhibit will be announced 
later. 


New B. & H. Superintendent 

The Bell & Howell Company announces 
the appointment of a new General Super¬ 
intendent for their Larchmont Avenue 
Plant in Chicago. He is Mr. I. G. Wil¬ 
cox, recently the Superintendent of Parts 
Manufacture at the Rockwell Plant, for¬ 
merly engaged in time study, fixture 
sketching, inspection and production 
work. Mr. Wilcox has been with Bell & 
Howell continuously since 1926. 


Railroad Ramblings 

(Continued from Page 378) 

cars passed them by so they wandered 
off to the railroad and started to walk 
the rails. The larger of the two made 
the best progress and was soon leaving 
the smaller boy behind. The small boy 
stumbled and caught his foot in a 
switch and the trouble started. While 
he was pulling frantically and calling 
to his companion the scene changed. We 
see the new streamliner starting from 
the station and gaining momentum as 
it travels through each scene. Cutting 
back, we find the larger boy racing to 
the aid of his companion. The train is 
roaring through successive scenes as we 
cut back and forth between the strug¬ 
gling boys and the train. Finally the 
larger boy, unable to free his compan¬ 
ion, put his arm around the smaller 
boy and raises his other arm to cover 
his eyes. In the next scene we see the 
train rushing headon toward the cam¬ 
era, and, as it comes upon us, a title 
flashes on the screen, “Will he get 
free?”—then the next title “Continued 
next contest.” 

Well! What did you expect on 25 feet 
of 8mm. film—a full length thriller? 



You who know what YOU want in the next motion 
picture camera you buy—what YOU think will 
simplify and perfect the operation of your next 
motion picture projector—this is YOUR OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY to share Si 500.00 in U. S. War Bonds 
(maturity value) that DeVry Corporation will award 
those who contribute the best and most practical 
ideas for TOMORROW S 8MM MOTION PIC¬ 
TURE CAMERA & PROJECTOR. 

What should this camera look like? How should it 
be equipped? What style projector do you prefer? 
How may its operation be simplified, perfected? 

PROJECTOR: ventilating system (lamp house); 
optical system; film movement; reel arms; tilting 
device; film safety devices; take-up framing, focus¬ 
ing and shutter mechanisms, etc. Can you suggest 
particular developments of these features? 

CAMERA: (single or turret lens mount) view 
finder; shutter, footage indicator; loading mech¬ 
anism; winding key; exposure guide; lens mount; 
focusing; single frame release mechanism, etc. 

Submit YOUR IDEAS in rough or in finished draw¬ 
ing—with brief comments if you desire. You may 
want to enter working model of a part. Drawing or 
designing skill (or workmanship of model) is sec¬ 
ondary ... the IDEA is what counts. But mail the cou¬ 
pon today for complete details—award amounts— 
Official Entry Blank. There’s no obligation. Com¬ 
petition closes midnight, Dec. 31, 1943. DeVRY 
CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago. 


BUY WAP BONDS! 



FOR 30 YEARS AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE CINEMATIC WORLD j 


Wm. C. DeVry, President DeVRY CORPORATION 
till Armitage Ave., Dept. AC Chicago 14, U.S.A. 

Without obligation please send me complete details concerning 
your 8MM MOTION PICTURE CAMERA & PROJECTOR COM¬ 
PETITION. 

Address_ 

Ci«V _State, 



THE BETTER WE BACK THE ATTACK WITH OUR 
BOND BUYING — THE SOONER THE VICTORY 


New Radiant Catalog 

The Radiant Manufacturing Corpora¬ 
tion have caught the spirit of the times 
with the illustration on the front cover 
of their new catalog, which is showm 
above. The company announces that the 
WPB has permitted them to release a 
limited number of metal screens for es¬ 
sential activities. 


BUY 

MORE 

BONDS 
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A LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENT 


B&H Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Cine Lenses will serve you for 
many years, because they antici¬ 
pate future improvements in film 
emulsions and exceed current 
technical demands. Write for 
literature. BUY WAR BONDS 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 


1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 

New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. La Brea Ave. 
Washington, D. C.: 1221 G St., N.W. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


Evolution of Transparency 

(Continued from Page 380) 

grain, which is of course further mini¬ 
mized by the use of fine-grain film stocks 
in making these prints. 

Some idea of the advantages we have 
gained through this triple-head technique 
and the more recent addition thereto of 
the greatly increased efficiency of the 
Academy Standard units, may be gained 
from the following figures. A few years 
ago, when we first had need for ex¬ 
tremely powerful process-projection 
equipment for use in a Technicolor pic¬ 
ture, we used what was then the most 
powerful single projection unit in the 
industry, the very fine one owned by 
Selznick Productions. This was so out¬ 
standing that it had received an Acad¬ 
emy Award. 

By actual measurement, this outfit en¬ 
abled us to give our screen an illumina¬ 
tion of 29,000 lumens. 

Later, we developed our own first 
triple-head equipment—an assembly of 
the best units available before the pres¬ 
ent Academy Standard equipments be¬ 
came available. This enabled us to work 
successfully in black-and-white on a 
24-foot screen, with an illumination of 
some 50,000 lumens. 

Today, with the Academy Standard 
triple-head equipment, we have worked 
successfully on a 36-foot screen in black- 
and-white, and on a 24-foot screen in 
Technicolor, with a screen-illumination 
of 105,000 lumens. 

It would seem that this would repre¬ 
sent an ideal condition in transparency 
projection process work. But it does not. 
So closely does the demand for greater 
and still greater scope keep crowding on 
the heels of technical developments that 
it has already proved inadequate in at 
least one instance. In making several 
recent productions we have had the prob¬ 
lem of using a projected background in 
some highly important, very large-scale 
sequences and doing them in Techni¬ 
color. Due to the requirements of stories, 
action and setting, screens of 24 feet in 
width—or even 36 feet, the largest avail¬ 
able—would have been completely in¬ 
adequate. 



For example take the case of a For¬ 
est Fire picture we were making in 
color. We finally compromised on a 
total spread of 48 feet of background- 
screen width! Even more would have 
been desirable, could we have obtained it. 

To achieve this, which I believe to be 
one of the largest projected process- 
shots thus far attempted, in either mono¬ 
chrome or color, we used two triple-head 
equipments, projecting on adjoining 
screens each 24 feet wide. For one of 
these, we employed our own Academy 
Standard triple unit. Since we did not 
have enough of the new heads to as¬ 
semble into another complete triple, we 
used another triple, built by R.K.O., 
largely to the new standards. With these 
we obtained our shot, most successfully. 
Yet inevitably, the demands being made 
for future productions are already urg¬ 
ing us to surpass these. We have just 
completed a number of these dual-triple 
color shots. 

In making these shots, the projectors 
are never less than 70 feet from the 
screen, and often 100 to 150 feet distant. 

This fact may help to explain to those 
of you who have not been so intimately 
associated with studio transparency 
process-projection work, something of 
the need for extreme precision in design¬ 
ing equipment for this service. When 
you magnify a single-frame motion pic¬ 
ture image lxl V 2 inches in size to fill a 
screen 27x36 feet, you are at the same 
time magnifying every mechanical and 
optical imperfection in the equipment 
that projects it. Moreover, when you 
consider that in effect this enormously- 
magnified picture is at the long end of 
a lever-arm 100 feet or more in length, 
you will see that any irregularity of 
film-registration, and the like, in the 
original film or its passage through the 
projector will be disproportionately en¬ 
larged on the screen. It will show up 
as doubly defective in comparison with 
the steadiness of the actual foreground 
action as photographed by a modern 
studio camera. With the foreground 
steady, and the projected background 
portion of the scene badly unsteady, all 
illusion of reality would be lost in the 
composite scene. 

It is a pleasure to report, therefore, 
that even though at the start of the 
project some of our specifications and 
tolerances seemed almost unattainably 
high to the manufacturers involved, they 
have in every case been equalled, and 
in some instances surpassed. 

The convenience and precision of op¬ 
erating these new units should not be 
overlooked. The design has been so 
developed as to give as nearly as possible 
foolproof, and in some instances auto¬ 
matic operation in every way possible. 
Synchronizing of camera and projector, 
for instance, is automatically assured. 
Focusing is effected from camera posi¬ 
tion, by remote control. The projector 

(Continued on Page 386) 
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Letters From Our Readers 


The following letter was received from 
Mr. J. P. J. Chapman, of Bournemouth, 
England, who herewith presents his ideas 
regarding what is needed in an ideal 
post-war camera and projector. We sin¬ 
cerely hope other readers will pass along 
their ideas, too, for publication in this 
magazine.—The Editor. 

Dear Sir:— 

I read with interest your remarks in 
the July issue on post war cameras 
and projectors, so perhaps you will 
be interested to hear from this side of 
the water. My remarks are, I think, 
shared by other serious workers, who 
are ever on the watch for something 
that will give just those extra results. 

Lens Equipment:—Four mounted on 
a revolving head, and so designed that 
the longest will not shadow any other. 
They must be quickly demountable, and 
the optical units so arranged that the 
lenses can be cleaned INSIDE. 

Spring Run:—One hundred feet at the 
very least. 

Direct Image Focussing: — A better 
system required, with provision for 
cleaning the ground glass screen. 

“Gadgets”:—All those found on most 
good cameras, such as the Kodak Special. 

Gate:—Must be easy of access, quickly 
demountable for cleaning. 

Film Track:—Must be without exces¬ 
sive bends and twists. 

Finish:—A good serviceable hard 
wearing surface. Chrome-Plating is 
not suitable in sea atmospheres. There 
are plenty of other metals, and a dull 
finish is better. 

Tripods:—As this is an important 
extra, it can well be included. They are 
usually expensive and flimsy. A really 
good one, with a non-sticky head is 
greatly to be desired. 

S.O.F. This would appear to be al¬ 
ready well catered for. 

Projectors:—Nearly all sub-standard 
machines have many faults. 

Frame or Body:—Generally made of 
Aluminum or Dow metal, frequent de¬ 
mounting wears out threads. There 
should be hard brass inserts. 

Machine Parts:—Could be of more 
suitable material, and where steel is 
concerned, harder. Too great an effort 
has been made to produce a highly com¬ 


pact “pretty” result, with consequent 
sacrifice of efficiency and quality. De¬ 
sign has not been considered, too many 
parts have to be taken adrift to replace 
a faulty unit. 

Film Track:—Fed in and out should 
have as few sharp bends and twists as 
possible. 

Take-up:—Slipping belts are a poor 
compromise. A clutch which can be 
adjusted while running should be in¬ 
corporated. 

Gate:—Rapid demounting and re¬ 
assembly, with 100% accessibility to all 
parts. Edge grip on film. 

Picture shift mechanism, the remarks 
on the gate cover this equally. Single 
claw is not sufficient; I favor the octa- 
cross. 

Volt or Ammeter:—Should not be in 
lamp-house, but mounted at side with 
pea light. Provision should be made 
that this is not overloaded if lamp blows, 
i.e., when machine is fed through a 
resistance from a high voltage line. 

Blower:—This soon dusts up, and 
cleaning is difficult. It should .be de¬ 
mountable so that it can be washed in 
a suitable fluid. 

Controls:—Need individualization. 

General:—As 16mm. has passed the 
stage of the nursery, it follows there 
will be a revolution in design incorporat¬ 
ing many 35mm. features. The 8mm. 
can hardly be incorporated at the pres¬ 
ent juncture. Final decision rests with 
demand and production costs. It would 
seem to be a subject for the Academy of 
Research Council and the S.M.P.E. 

As this is intended to be a letter and 
not an article, much has been glossed 
over. 

Finally, but not least, there is much 
improvement needed in 16mm. sound. 
Sound Heads and Amplifiers need at¬ 
tention. 

With best wishes, yours faithfully. 

(Signed) J. P. J. CHAPMAN 


Opens Syrian Office 

A new branch office is being opened 
by Warners in Beyrouth, Syria, with 
George Mamri as manager. Territory is 
under supervision of E. De Leon, man¬ 
ager of Warners Cairo office. 


Auricon 

SOUND 

CAMERA 


for 16 mm sound - on -film 



★ High Fidelity Sound 

★ Self-contained in sound proof "blimp." 

★ Minimum equipment; maximum portabil¬ 
ity. Camera and Amplifier, complete, 
weigh only thirty-seven pounds. 

★ Kodachrome or black and white pictures 
with Auricon sound track will reproduce 
on any sound-film projector. 

★ Can be operated in the field from an 
Auricon Portable Power Supply. 

★ Auricon Camera with type "C" lens mount 
(but without lens) and Amplifier complete 
with microphone, instructions, and cases 

$880.00 



AURICON 16 mm RECORDER 

★ Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with a synchronous motor 
driven 16 mm. camera. Amplifier has back¬ 
ground-noise reduction and mixers for com¬ 
bining speech and music. With dynamic 
microphone, instructions and cases for Re¬ 
corder, Amplifier, Accessories .... $695.00 

★ Auricon 16mm. sound-on-film recorders 
and cameras are senring the Nation s 
War effort with Military and Govern¬ 
ment Film Units, and with civilian or¬ 
ganizations producing essential morale 
and industrial training films. If your 
work in such fields makes you eligible 
to purchase new equipment, we invite 
you to let our engineers show you how 
Auricon portability and professional per¬ 
formance will simplify your recording 
problems. 

AURICON 3>uUdio+t, 

E. M. BERNDT CORP. 

5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


FOR RENT 

ANIMATED CARTOON EQUIPMENT 

35MM. SUCCESSIVE FRAME THREE-COLOR CAMERAS 

• • 

ACME TOOL & MFG. CO. 

2815 W. OLIVE AVENUE BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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The production line of "GOERZ AMER- 
* ICAN" is formed by skilled men, who 
through painstaking work create high- 
grade photo-lenses and optical units for 
military instruments used by our armed 
forces, 

on Land— 

on the Sea— 
in the Air— 

J " hese precise optical units are of the 
greatest importance to our armed 
forces, for without accurate military in¬ 
struments for sighting, fire control and 
photographic aerial reconnaissance their 
fighting machinery would be of little 
value to them. 

^ptical science together with our crafts¬ 
men, doing their duty on the job in 
the production line, will hasten victory. 

ur production is keyed to fill the re¬ 
quirements of our Government, and 
of others on orders with priority certifi¬ 
cates. "GOERZ AMERICAN" lenses for 
civilian use will again be available after 
Victory. 


To hasten Victory — 

• INVEST IN WAR BONDS • 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Office and Factory 

★ 317 East 34th Street, New York, 16, N. Y. ★ 
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PRECISION OPTICS 
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Sixth Sense in Film Mechanics 

(Continued from Page 361) 

hear it! Yes, we are able now to ‘hear" 
the sketch of a landscape. Musical har¬ 
monies are based upon mathematical 
proportions already in the lines of 
Michaelangelo’s masterpieces. Lionardo 
da Vinci and all the great masters of 
the Renaissance used to express their 
perception of the inner harmony of their 
works, as if they were touching the 
strings of some unknown musical instru¬ 
ment. . . . The creations of these old mas¬ 
ters give us the key to the golden door 
of a new sound world. 

“From Egypt’s pyramids, obelisks, 
temples and statues along the road of 
the centuries, down to the modern struc¬ 
tures of Paris, London, Amsterdam and 
New York . . . sleeping melodies, sym¬ 
phonies, reveal the secret that the crea¬ 
tion of human genius can not only he 
seen, but also heard. 

“There is a sacred pastoral melody in 
the mountain ranges of California. . . . 
There is a song . . . not as the composers 
envision it in their inspiration, but of 
the music that the architects, engineers 
and brick-layers, so unaware, had left in 
the lines of the skyscrapers of Manhat¬ 
tan. . . . They shall be heard.” 


Spencer Announces New Test 
Chart 

Announcement of a new photographic 
test chart is made by The Spencer 
Company, Mount Vernon, New York. 

This chart measures 16x22 inches and 
is printed in the full color scale and can 
be used anywhere to test lenses of any 
type, focal length or speed, for any of 
the usual faults. The chart sets up tests 
for determining resolving power, color 
rendition and accuracy of speed ratings. 
Tests for flatness of field, linear and 
spherical distortion, astigmatism and 
other lens faults can be made. With 
this chart optimum aperture (best open¬ 
ing to use) may be found for each lens; 
filter factors may be established as well 
as filter characteristics determined. Ef¬ 
fects of supplementary lenses can also 
be checked. 

A monochrome step-wedge included 
on the chart may be used for making 
grey scales, also for checking exposure 
and developers and for measuring 
gamma with sufficient accuracy for 
practical photography. 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuenga Boulevard 

HOLLYWOOD Cable Address—Cameras CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipmnt 

Bought—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 


Glamour in Industry 



Hollywood has no corner on beauty 
and glamour — proof of that statement 
is contained in the accompanying picture 
of Stella Pecelj. M-G-M like it so well, 
they’ve asked Stella to come in for a 
screen test! 

Stella’s picture inaugurated a new fea¬ 
ture — the Pin Up Girl — in the July is¬ 
sue of the Finder, employee magazine of 
the Bell & Howell Co., makers of mo¬ 
tion picture equipment and optical de¬ 
vices, now engaged 100 per cent in war 
production. The magazine is mailed reg¬ 
ularly to the hundreds of Bell & Howell 
former employees who are now members 
of the armed forces. 

Stella works in the Purchasing Depart¬ 
ment at Bell & Howell — one of the 
army of women on the home front, fight¬ 
ing the battle of production — one of the 
women behind the men behind the guns. 


OUR MEN NEED 

♦ BOOKS * 



ALL YOU CAN SPARE 
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Henriksen Promoted 

Carl Henriksen, of the Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, has been ad¬ 
vanced to the Chief Production Methods 
Engineer post at their Rockwell Plant. 
Mr. Henriksen started with the Bell & 
Howell Company in 1922 as a toolmaker, 
in which capacity he served for six 
years. A transfer to the tool designing 
department was effected in 1928, and 
from there he was promoted to Chief 
Tool Engineer in 1932. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents .. . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


TELEFILM 

1 I N c ~a~ RP~g rated ! 

direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U. S. Dept, of Interior 

► U. S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 
A BETTER JOB FASTER- 

MORE ECONOMICAL! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 
Gladstone 5748 


Cameramen in Uniform 

(Continued from Page 362) 

actual contact made only by aircraft; 
such was the case in the Coral Sea 
battle. An attack is sudden and short¬ 
lived, especially if your own fighter 
planes are on the job. An exciting dog¬ 
fight is out of camera range in seconds. 
The crash of a Zero is just a plume 
of smoke on the horizon. 

Some days after the battle of the 
Coral Sea, the Admiral in command of 
our Task Force ordered my ship to pro¬ 
ceed to an Australian port, and but for 
a bit of luck I would have ended up 
there instead of returning to Pearl Har¬ 
bor as I had planned. Our ship had a 
badly damaged plane and a replacement 
from a sister cruiser was ordered. Since 
a boat would return the aviator to his 
ship I quickly received permission to 
transfer to the ship which would return 
to Pearl Harbor, so with but minutes to 
strike the cameras and pack, I found my¬ 
self bobbing around in the none too calm 
and sub-infested waters of the South 
Pacific in a boat no larger than a cockle 
shell, or so it seemed, loaded to the 
gunwales with the returning aviator, a 
news correspondent, my enlisted man, 
the boat crew and all our camera and 
personal gear. It wasn't until after we 
had been hoisted safely aboard that I 
learned that just a few weeks before 
a boat from this same ship engaged in 
a similar transfer had capsized, spilling 
two new photographers into the drink 
and losing their equipment. 

On my return to Pearl Harbor I 
learned that Comdr. John Ford had 
stolen a march on us and with one 
photographic specialist had personally 
photographed the Jap bombing raid on 
Midway Island. With his film and more 
which was shot by Lieut. Kenneth Pier 
the battle of Midway, I was flown via 
Clipper to Hollywood to prepare for the 
Navy Department a blowup to 35mm. 
Technicolor of the 16mm. Kodachrome 
film. 

The first screening of the 16mm. 
revealed a very disturbing fault; the 
violent concussion of the exploding 
bombs had caused the film to jump out 
of frame in the camera aperture, but 
fortunately it regained its normal frame 
after a few feet. At first the film 
didn't seem usable, but since no other 
film of the explosions were to be had 
we put them in just as they were and 
the result, as seen in the public release 
of “The Battle of Midway,'' caused con¬ 
siderable comment by several Hollywood 
technicians who thought we had done 
this optically just to produce this effect. 

Combat photography is extremely dif¬ 
ficult and trying. The cameraman in 
uniform must be patient, yet ever alert, 
for when things do happen they happen 
fast and with no chance of a second take. 
You risk your neck and at best the 
results on the screen are not likely to 
be as spectacular as the effects pro¬ 
duced every day in Hollywood. As one 
old time Naval Officer put it, “You 
guys must be braver men than we, or 


else just plain nutz." I am sure the 
latter part of the quotation was his 
opinion. 

But photography has proved its stra¬ 
tegic value and is playing an ever in¬ 
creasing part in the winning of the war. 


Graflex owners! 

. . . now you can enjoy speed flash 
photography ! 

Kalart engineers have perfected a meth¬ 
od of synchronizing the focal plane shut¬ 
ter of your Graflex camera at speeds 
above I/500th second. Write for full 
information and costs. 

THE KALART COMPANY INC. 

Dept. NO Stamford, Conn. 


8 Enlarged 16 Re fe ed 8 
Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING E 9 UIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FAXON DEAN 

INC. 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOIXYS 
FOR RENT 

Day, NOrmanclie 22184 
Night, SUnset 2-1271 

4516 Sunset Boulevard 
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Evolution of Transparency 

(Continued from Page 362) 

may be panned and tilted with the free¬ 
dom of a camera, and with perfect pre¬ 
cision. 

Where hitherto these background pro¬ 
jectors have been at least as noisy as the 
average theatre projector, and neces¬ 
sarily had to be operated only from 
within a bulky, soundproof booth when 
shooting sound, the new Academy Stan¬ 
dard units have been silenced to a degree 
comparable to the noise-output of a 
modern, blimped studio camera. Taking 
noise measurements at the usual 45- 
degree positions about the projector, at 
a distance of 6 feet, and using a meter 
which employs a 40 db ear loudness 
weighing characteristic, and calibrated 
with respect to the standard reference 
noise level of 1(H 6 watts per square 
centimeter, the noise level of one of these 
new machines is below 34 db. 

These are not mere conveniences in 
operation. They add very measurably 
to the productive capacity of the ma¬ 
chines. With less convenient types of 
transparency process projectors, with 
their less convenient controls and the 
added bulk and complication necessitated 
by the big soundproof booths, we could 
not work particularly fast; two or three 
set-ups of “A-picture” quality were a 
pretty good day’s work. Today, with 
the new units, we find we can work our 
projectors with all the speed and facility 
of any camera! Even with two triple¬ 
head projectors and in Technicolor, our 
production record shows that we march 
along making from five to a dozen or 
more set-ups per day. In other words, 
in spite of the added complications of 
triple-head operation, the new equipment 
has enabled us to turn out two or three 
times as many shots per day as had 
been previously possible. 

Looking toward the future, I feel that 
the fact that the fifty members of this 
committee were able to cooperate in 
drawing up these industry-wide stand¬ 
ards, and that the executive heads of 
several studios (not least of which were 
the officials of my own studio, Para¬ 
mount) had sufficient confidence in the 
judgment of their technicians to back 
that judgment with sufficiently large or¬ 
ders for the actual equipment so that the 
manufacturer could find it economically 
possible to engineer and build units to 
these high new standards, is bound to 
prove of incalculable value to the in¬ 
dustry during the years that lie ahead. 
The war has long since had its effect 
on production. Location trips are be¬ 
coming less and less practicable. All 
coastal areas are in restricted combat 
zones, and photography—even under 
strict military supervision—is virtually 
impossible. The demands of the military 
services have already made a very 
noticeable drain on our trained studio 
personnel, and that drain will increase. 
Yet we must make pictures; they are 
vital and essential to the preservation 
of civilian morale in wartime . 


In the production “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls” we made most of the medium 
and close-up shots, comprising more 
than 286 set-ups, most of which are in 
the finished release print. We only re¬ 
cently had five out of eight companies 
shooting in one day doing transparen¬ 
cies, and utilized altogether eight equip¬ 
ments, including two triples. 

The answer, as we are already find¬ 
ing, is partly to be found in constantly 
increased use of transparency process- 
shots, and of a constantly-increasing 
scope. Speaking with the utmost con¬ 
servatism, it is safe to say that the fact 
that we now have this perfected equip¬ 
ment available in at least some studios 
has proven to be one of the industry’s 
most valuable assets in continuing pro¬ 
duction during the difficult days we are 
now going through and that are ahead 
of us. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTORS: Bell Howell 
Model 130, 1200-watt Auditorium, very fine, 

$775 ; RCA two-case, 750- or 1000-watt model, 
very fine, $425 ; several other Bell & Howell and 
Ampro machines, write for literature and 
prices. CAMERAS: 16mm Bolex equipped with 
Cooke 1" f :1.5, $275.00; 8mm Bell-Howell Tur¬ 
ret 8, new, with case, $150.00 ; 8mm Bell- 

Howell Companion, with f :1.9 lens and wind- 
bak device, $75.00 ; 8mm. Bolex, equipped with 
Laack f :1.3 lens, new, $250.00 ; Bell-Howell 

Model 70 with Cooke f :3.5, having spider tur¬ 
ret, like new, $99.50. LENSES: 6" f:4.5 Cooke, 
$135.00, like new; 3%" f:3.3 Cooke, like new, 
$89.50; f:1.24 Cooke for Bell-Howell 8, new, 

$1$1.50 ; Eastman 3" f :4.5 for Cine Special, 
$48.00 ; Wide Angle lens for any 8mm camera, 
with view finder, $29.50; new lt£ // f:3.5 Wol- 
lensak with adapter for all 8mm cameras, $45 ; 
IV 2 " Dallmeyer f :4, new, for 8mm cameras, 
$42.50 ; 15mm Dallmeyer f :2.9 for 16mm cam¬ 
eras, $65.00 ; 1" f :2.7 Cooke, for 8mm Bell- 
Howell, $50.00. We have Bell-Howell 2000' reels, 
1600' reels and other makes 1200' and 800' reels 
for immediate delivery. Also a few view finders 
for 8mm and 166m6m Bell-Howell cameras. 
Complete stock of Bell-Howell filters, Bell- 
Howell 3% and 4" projection lenses, and pro¬ 
jection lamps for 8mm and 16mm projectors 
and slide projectors. Immediate delivery of new 
3*4X4% Speed Graphics, and many other fine 
still cameras. Write today for what you need. 
NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, Estab¬ 
lished 1914, 86 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


OPTICAL SOUND REDUCTION PRINTER, 
COMPLETE, $1075.00 ; PICTURE REDUCTION 
PRINTER, COMPLETE, $1250.00; BELL- 
HOWELL SINGLE PHASE SYNCHRONOUS 
CAMERA MOTOR, $100.00 ; RCA GALVA¬ 
NOMETER STRING VIBRATORS, $5.00; 3 

PHASE CAMERA MOTORS ; ANY MAKE 
35 MM OR 16 MM SOUND PROJECTORS, 
CAMERAS, PRINTERS, RECORDERS OR 
WHAT HAVE YOU?; RCA MITCHELL, 
MENT GLOWLAMPS, $9.50; DUPLEX 35MM 
STEP PRINTER, $425.00. S. O. S. CINEMA 
cttppt V PORPOR ATTON. NEW YORK 18. 


DUPLEX 35MM converted sound and picture 
printer; 16mm continuous sound and picture 
printer; Holmes Auditorium 16mm sound pro¬ 
jector on pedestal. Trades accepted. CAMERA 
MART, 70 West 45 Street, New York City. 


TRADING OFFERS 


TARGET PISTOLS, revolvers, automatics, ac¬ 
cepted in trade on all types of photographic 
equipment. NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
Established in 1914, 86 South Sixth St., Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


IMPROVED DUPLEX 35MM PRINTER, with 
two Bell-Howell Cams and Shuttles. Perfect 
Registration for Color or Black and White, and 
process plates. Also Bell-Howell Step Printer 
with Registration Pins ideal for duplication. 
35 MM HOLMES AND DEVRY Portable Sound 
Projectors. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
Cahuenga, Hollywood. 


FORD 1*4 ton Sound Truck equipped with latest 
Blue Seal noiseless variable area recording equip¬ 
ment, 220 volt, 3 phase generator for motors, 
battery charger, RCA and W.E. microphones. 
Complete, ready for operation. Also stock of 
synchronous and Selsyn motors. BLUE SEAL 
SOUND DEVICES, 305 East 63rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WE BUY—SELL—TRADE ALL MOTION PIC¬ 
TURE EQUIPMENT, SOUND AND SILENT. 
SEND YOUR LIST. THE CAMERA MART. 
70 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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BETTER 
THAN EVER 


The high quality and exceptional uni¬ 
formity of Eastman motion picture 
films not only have been maintained, 
but have been improved under the 
tremendous pressure of wartime 
production—a real triumph of preci¬ 
sion manufacturing. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


EASTMAN FILMS 
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Opti-onics is . . . optics . . . electronics . . . 
mechanics! It is the employment of all three to 
accomplish many things never before obtain¬ 
able. It is the combination of three sciences to 
bring mankind new and untold extension of 
the senses of sight and hearing. 

Today, Opti-onics is a weapon! Tomorrow, it 
will be a servant ... to work , protect, educate, 
and entertain. Opti-onics at Bell & Howell is a 
fitting development by an organization which 


pioneered in the design and manufacture of 
precision motion picture equipment—and was 
the first to give fine moving picture cameras and 
projectors to the amateur. Today Bell Si Howell 
Filmosound Projectors are used in training 
millions of fighting men and Bell Si Howell 
movie cameras are preserving the record of 
victory. Bell Si Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


What Electronics gets, Bell & Howell lets you see . . . that's OPTI-ONICS 


One of the new Opli-onic 
products made by 
Bell # Howell 
for war service. 


('Anvi'iirhr Hell & Howell (Inmnauv. Chicago 








